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of the Imperial Conference on Tuesday, there 

would seem to be no longer any likelihood of 
pressure being brought to bear on the British Govern- 
ment by the Dominions to prevent the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty. The Canadian Premier is 
understood to be opposed to renewal, but in view of 
Mr. Hughes’ definitely favourable attitude, Mr. Meighen 
will probably refrain from pressing his objection. The 
new Treaty, however, it is stated, will contain a clause 
which expressly excludes the possibility of Great 
Britain being dragged into any conflict between Japan 
and America. This seems to be the right solution of 
a very important problem. If America, Australia and 
Canada had all objected to our alliance with Japan, 
we should have been obliged to choose the lesser evil 
and abandon it, but the abandonment would have been 
@ surrender to prejudice and ignorance. For under the 
Treaty as it has stood for the past ten years, Japan 
could not have invited us to assist her in a war against 
the United States. The new clause will merely embody 
in explicit language a stipulation which was included 
in the expiring Treaty in somewhat indirect, but none 
the less legal and binding, terms. 

* * * 


T view of the speeches made at the opening session 


There appears to be a general agreement that the 
world problems of the next fifty years, as General 
Smuts said on Tuesday, are the problems not of Europe 
but of the Pacific; and the ambitions of Japan are not 
unnaturally regarded by her neighbours with a certain 
amount of suspicion. There is no reason whatever 
to doubt the wholly pacific intentions of the present 
Japanese Government, but neither is there any over- 


looking the two facts that Japan with her rapidly 
growing population is dissatisfied with the status quo 
—i.e., the exclusion of her emigrants from the great 
habitable but undeveloped areas which border the 
Pacific—and that Japan is a Great Power. In other 
words there are factors in the Far Eastern situation 
which might in certain circumstances lead to a position 
of very unstable equilibrium. Moreover, the fate of 
the greatest nation in the world, the Chinese, must be 
decided in the next two or three decades. Obviously 
there are explosive possibilities. But the question is, 
shall we increase or shall we lessen the chances of an 
explosion by isolating, and in effect boycotting, Japan? 
It seems to us that there is only one possible answer to 
that question. To denounce our alliance with Japan, 
just after it has been of conspicuous service to us, 
would be an affront from the West to the East that 
would never be forgotten; it would amount, in the 
circumstances, almost to a declaration of racial war. 
Great Britain is as fitted for the role of peace-maker 
in the Pacific as America is for the same role in Europe ; 
and our friendship with Japan, which has now lasted 
long enough to be almost traditional, is an asset to 
the whole world, an asset which it would be sheer 
folly to throw away. 
* * * 


A great many people must have félt relieved when 
they heard that the King had returned safely to England 
from Belfast, and none more, we imagine, than the Ministers 
who had advised the journey. It was always certain, 
of course, that the responsible leaders of the “‘ Irish 
Republican Army” would never contemplate or sanc- 
tion so imbecile an act as an attempt on the King’s life, 
but it was not only Sinn Fein that was to be feared ; 
in a country that is disturbed in the way that Ireland 
is disturbed to-day, accidents will happen, and no 
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conceivable police precautions can really secure the 
safety of the occupants of an open carriage. The whole 
idea of the King’s visit to Ireland was something worse 
than a blunder. We criticised it originally in these 
columns as an attempt to involve the Crown, on the side 
of Ulster and Dublin Castle, in the tragic Irish quarrel, 
and an interesting light is thrown on that criticism by 
a letter from Sir Henry Wilson to Sir James Craig, 
which has been intercepted by the Sinn Feiners and 
published in the Irish Bulletin. Sir Henry Wilson, as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, an Ulsterman, 
and the reputed organiser-in-chief of the reprisals 
campaign, was apparently invited to attend the opening 
of the Ulster Parliament; but he declined. “The 
Government,” he wrote on June 16th, “ appear to be 
determined to increase their pressure on the South 
and West ... and I think perhaps it would bring 
politics into the Army if, as a preliminary to ordering 
thousands of troops over to crush the rebellion in the 
South and West, I was seen to take part in the opening 
of the Parliament of the North.” Undoubtedly Sir 
Henry Wilson was right in this view—but the King, 
be it observed, was “ advised”’ to take part in the 
opening of the Parliament of the North “as a pre- 
liminary” to the dispatch of thousands of the forces 
of the Crown to the South and West. The Government 
had no qualms about dragging him into politics. “ My 
opinions on the Irish question,” remarked Sir Henry 
Wilson in the course of the same letter, “are fairly well 
known.” They are; and he need hardly have been 
so shy of Belfast. Fortunately the King’s inclinations, 
or rather disinclinations, in this connection are also 
fairly well known—a fact which may have minimised 
the harm which his Belfast visit would otherwise in- 
evitably have done. 
* + * 


Danzig bids fair to be one of the test cases of the 
League of Nations. This little enclave, consisting of 
a “corridor’’ running through Polish territory, and a 
‘Free City”’ and port in the Baltic, is a risky compromise 
between common-sense and nationalism. The Council 
of the League has been putting some imposing touches 
to its constitution, which looks well enough on paper. 
But the League, and its servant on the spot, the High 
Commissioner, will have to exercise all their vigilance 
to keep things moving smoothly. Already the irrepres- 
sibles of Poland are giving the guardians of Danzig 
some anxious quarters of an hour. They are, for 
instance, making an astonishing claim in regard to a 
munitions factory in the city. The factory, it was 
discovered the other day, has been supplying arms to 
Mexico under the very nose of the League of Nations. 
The proposal to stop this nefarious trade and to sub- 
stitute the manufacture of peaceful instruments, is 
objected to by the Polish Government, on the ground 
that the factory is “war material,” and, as such, 
becomes the property of Poland by the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. We need not ask why Poland wants 
a munitions factory in Danzig—or anywhere else ; 
the answer is too obvious. But it is surely time that 
the Poles recognised that they cannot continue to play 
their mischievous tricks with impunity They may 
argue that in their greed and swashbucklering and 
deceits they are modelling themselves faithfully on their 
creators, the Great Powers. But they will find that 
this excuse will not avail them. The big swashbucklers 
do not want any little imitators. Still less will any 
decent people, who do not want swashbucklering at 


all, tolerate the behaviour of the Poles. We hope that 
the League of Nations will take a stiff line about this 
piece of effrontery in Danzig. 

* * * 


The Labour Party Conference at Brighton this week 
did nothing very sensational. It heard from Mr. Frank 
Hodges a full statement of the Miners’ position, and 
gave expression to its fraternal sentiments. It upheld, 
by an enormous majority, the Executive’s refusal to 
accept the affiliation of the Communist Party. But 
undoubtedly its most important decision was its 
ratification of the provisional agreement for co-ordin- 
ation between the Labour Party and the Trades Union 
Congress. The “Co-ordination Scheme,” which is a 
development of the plan for an industrial “General 
Staff’ carried by the Trades Union Congress last 
autumn, presumably cannot come into force until 
it has also been ratified at the next Trades Union 
Congress in September. But there seems to be no 
doubt that it will be ratified, and that, on paper at 
least, the long-needed provision for co-ordinated action, 
political as well as industrial, by the whole Labour 
movement will have been made by the autumn. Of 
course it is far easier, as the members of the Triple 
Alliance have discovered, to make a paper constitution 
providing for concerted action than to make such 
action effective in practice. The scheme as it stands 
is a mere outline; and everything will depend on the 
way in which the outline is filled in. Those who believe 
that in future great industrial and political movements 
will always be well and smoothly handled because the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party have 
agreed to act together are doomed to disappointment. 
But it is undoubtedly a great advance to have even 
carried through a scheme which promises to put a stop 
to the senseless isolation in which the industrial and 
political wings of the Labour movement have too often 
worked in the past. 

* * * 


‘ 


The Conference was a “ coming-of-age ’’ Conference, 
but it was held in circumstances calculated to damp 
the joy of any birthday party. The situation, indeed, 
which confronts it, both at home end abroad, is about 
as gloomy as it is possible to imagine. The Party 
itself has no doubt suffered, as Mr. Clynes said, by 
reason of the long series of recent industrial troubles, 
though we do not think it has any reason to be pessi- 
mistic about its prospects at the polls. The number of 
people who shake their heads over its incompetence 
has sensibly diminished ; while the shrill abuse of the 
few who denounce its good faith will not do it much 
harm. Some of the abuse, however, and the methods 
adopted by persons who ought to know better, are 
ominous of the present degradation of political con- 
troversy. Dean Inge, for example, by making wild 
charges of corruption against Labour leaders, and then 
refusing to substantiate them or to enter into further 
discussion, has simply shown himself a cad. But, if 
the Labour Party can ignore its vulgar traducers, it 
cannot afford to bristle up at honest criticism. That 
the Party is inspired by high ideals of reform and pro- 
gress at home, that in foreign affairs it is the inheritor 
of the best traditions of Liberalism, and that to those 
traditions it adds a conception of positive “‘international- 
ism,”’ which the statesmen of a past age had scarcely 
thought of—all this is beyond question. But the ideals 
have to be put into practice, and it is clear that the 
personnel in the House of Commons needs strengthening. 
More brain-power is wanted, as well as greater numbers. 
We are not pleading particularly for “* educated middle- 
class” Labour M.P.s; it does not matter to what 
class they belong, so long as they are the best. The 
improvement of the personnel will come when the local 
Labour bodies wake up to the position. And the con- 
stituencies would do well also to realise that no man 
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can serve them well, who is expected to be at the same 
time an M.P., a Trade Union leader, a regular week- 
end speaker, and a writer of some hundreds of letters 
a Co on all the petty details of his electors’ affairs. 
x * * 


The case of the Poplar Borough Council, which was 
before the High Court this week, throws a lurid light 
on some of our present discontents. The Council 
some months ago took the audacious step of refusing 
to collect (as it was required to do by law) the rates 
levied by the London County Council and the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, and these bodies now appeared 
to ask for writs of mandamus. Poplar’s defence, as 
unfolded by counsel, was that their local rates had to 
bear most of the burden of the abnormal unemploy- 
ment, amounting to nearly one-tenth of the total 

pulation, in addition to the ordinary heavy expenses. 
The Council has spent between £30,000 and £40,000 
on schemes for relieving the unemployed, and the 
Guardians have been distributing £4,500 a week in 
out-relief. They had relied on promises of assistance 
from the Government, but practically none had been 
given. Poplar is one of the poorest boroughs in 
London, with a rateable value of £947,995 as against 
Westminster’s £7,000,000, and to satisfy the demands 
now made would mean the imposition on their miserable 
ratepayers of a rate equal to £1 18s. 8d. in the £1. 
Whether in the circumstances the Borough Council’s 
action is morally justifiable or good tactics is a matter 
for argument. Legally, as was to be expected, the 
Court was against them; the mandamuses will issue, 
and the L.C.C. and the M.A.B. may get their dues. 
But the decision will obviously not touch the two 
scandals which have driven Poplar to this desperate 
defiance. The problem of a huge concentration of 
unemployment, though particularly acute in Poplar, 
is not confined to Poplar. And everywhere the Govern- 
ment must be held largely responsible for it; its lack 
of provision and its niggardly scheme of doles have 
revealed its utter incompetence to deal with industrial 
affairs. Besides this, there is a crying need of reform 
in the system of local taxation. Even without the 
general reorganisation of local government, which is 
wanted, there could and ought to be a large measure 
of equalisation of rates in London, and at the same 
time a universal relief of ratepayers, by increased 
grants-in-aid and by the tapping of new sources of 
revenue, such as land values. It is rapidly becoming 
impossible for municipalities to conduct civilised life 
on the present basis. 

* * . 


The cotton operatives and the engineers have both 
been balloting this week on the wages offers of the 
respective employers’ federations. Acceptance by the 
cotton operatives of the drastic reductions proposed 
seems to be probable, if we can judge by the fact that the 
Executives of the larger Unions involved are recommend- 
ing this course, and counselling their members to wait 
for a more favourable opportunity for resistance, how- 
ever strongly they may resent the attitude which the 
employers have taken up. Mass meetings, however, 
m a number of districts have been passing resolutions 
in favour of rejection, and the result cannot be regarded 
as certain. If the ballot goes for acceptance, the 
stoppage will end on Monday ; but only a very partial 
resumption will be possible in any case in view of the 
shortage of coal. While the chances, however, are in 
favour of a settlement in the cotton industry, it is 
confidently predicted that the engineering ballot will 
result in a decisive rejection of the employers’ offer. 
The ye have made no recommendation in 
issuing the ot papers, and the great majority of 
the District Gemmdbecen and other Jocal bodies Aion 
to be advising the men to vote for the rejection of the 
terms, which involve reductions, by the end of the year, 


of 16s. a week in most cases, and considerably more 
for many piece-workers. In this dispute, the employers’ 
notices have been suspended until the end of the month 
in order to allow the ballot to take place; but, if the 
employers’ demands are rejected, a stoppage involving 
over a million workers will begin on July. Ist. An 
engineering stoppage does not directly affect the con- 
sumer to any serious extent, but it involves grave 
dislocation in other industries which require materials, 
machinery, tools and repairs. The Unions have offered 
to agree to the extension to engineering of the terms 
which have already been agreed upon for the shipyards 
—involving a minimum reduction of 6s. a week,—but 
the employers have shown no sign of willingness to 


negotiate at all. 
* * * 


In the House of Commons the Government is pushing 
on steadily with its Bill amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act by reducing the rate of benefit and making 
the conditions of its receipt more stringent. The Labour 
Party, with some support from the Independent Liberals, 
is doing its best in opposition to the measure ; and the 
Labour Conference at Brighton has instructed the 
Parliamentary Party to oppose and hold up the Bill 
at all its stages by every means in their power. Mean- 
while, Mr. Lloyd George has placidly informed the 
Imperial Conference that, despite the prevalence of 
unemployment, there is no actual privation in this 
country. Our position is, of course, far less terrible 
than that of Austria or of the town-workers in other 
parts of Central Europe; but Mr. Lloyd George must 
either know little of the circumstances, or attach a 
very curious meaning to the term “ privation,” if he 
supposes that there is no privation in Great Britain 
to-day. It is true that a high proportion, both of the 
miners and of the unemployed, are still keeping themselves 
from starvation by using up their war savings, and that 
the revelation of the amounts saved by the “ poor” 
is reported, by a Coalition newspaper, to have “ sur- 
prised the Government.” But there remain many 
whose savings are exhausted, and these have had a 
hard struggle even when they have been receiving 
£1 a week benefit, and will have a much harder struggle 
when the £1 becomes 15s. Savings are now being 
rapidly exhausted, and each week makes the pinch 
keener upon a large number of the people. But the 
Government is “ economising”™ by cutting down un- 
employment benefit ; and the Prime Minister remains 
quite sure that there is “ no actual privation.” 

* * * 


The Annual Conference of the American Federation 
of Labour, so far as reports have yet come to hand, 
seems again to be going decisively in favour of what is 
casually known as either the “Old Guard” or the 
‘““Old Gang.” In other words, Mr. Samuel Gompers 
and his group, whose defeat this year had been con- 
fidently predicted, appear to be retaining their control 
of the organisation without any difficulty. The prin- 
cipal issue during the earlier sessions of the Conference 
has been that of affiliation to the Amsterdam Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, which is opposed 
by Mr. Gompers on the ground that the International 
is a Socialist body. In this country, and indeed 
throughout Europe, it is more often criticised and 
denounced as a reactionary, and even “ yellow,” organ- 
isation dominated by Mr. J. H. Thomas. But Mr. 
Gompers is quite sure about its “redness,” and affili- 
ation has therefore been refused with contumely, 
and the International accttsed of “ impudence”’ for 
suggesting it. Doubtless this decision is to be put 
down partly to the account of ‘100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism,” which is almost as strong among the more 
conservative elements of the American Federation of 
Labour as in other sections of the United States public. 
The Federation, indeed, is only maintaining its old 
h 
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tradition of isolation from the Labour movements of 
Europe, which it was compelled to modify to some 
extent during the war, and remaining faithful to Mr. 
Gompers’ consistent attitude of hostility to Socialism 


in all its forms. 
oe om» ae 


PoxrricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—A hint dropped in 
this column last week about a Coalition Liberal project 
for reunion with the Wee Frees seems to have set other 

pens to work on the theme, mostly with variations of a ten- 
dencious character. I gather from those embroideries that 
Mr Lloyd George’s opponents are all more or less in competition 
for the privilege of enlisting him as their leader, and that he 
in turn is open to a deal under suitable conditions with any 
of them. Probably the latter hypothesis is sound, but I rather 
doubt the assumption on which it professes to be based. Any- 
how, the truth as to the Liberal reunion movement is as I stated 
it a week ago—it is a sectional enterprise and originated on 
the Coalition side. 
* * * 


Most of the Parliamentary groups are troubled just now over 
the shortcomings of their leaders. To some extent Labour 
escapes the more obvious of such embarrassments, thanks to 
the elasticity of its sessional arrangements. If its rivals operated 
on the same plan every one of them would now be looking out 
for a new chief for next session; indeed, there are rumours 
that the survivors of one historic Party are doing so as things 
are, though not, let me hasten to add, in the Lloyd George 
direction. As for the Unionists, I am afraid that, pending 
their retirement into Opposition, they must continue to rub 
along as best they can with Mr. Chamberlain, who, on his part, 
may be expected to remain rigidly aloft on his high horse till 
that stiff-jointed steed buckles up. Latterly, I fancy, the 
Unionists have been looking with a less disinheriting eye than 
formerly on Mr. Churchill, who, however, may still be withheld 
from the highest place in his new-old party by the present Lord 
Chancellor’s superficially stronger qualifications at once as a 
political thruster and as a partisan of the undeviating hard-shell 


type. 
vps * * * 


Should everything else fail, the Prime Minister may yet 
become leader of the Anti-waste group, one of whose newspapers, 
I observe, pointedly exempts the head of the Government from 
the Rothermere ban. Why the prodigal-in-chief should be so 
favoured I cannot imagine, unless it be that the Anti-waste 
people believe that in discrediting and possibly shattering the 
Unionist organisation (thus bringing official Unionism down to 
the same level as the machineless Coalition Liberals) they 
are establishing a future claim on Mr. Lloyd George’s gratitude. 
Perhaps they are, but surely on no profitable or lasting basis. 
For there can be little doubt, as Lord Salisbury’s letter testifies, 
that the repeated defeats of the Younger caucus have given an 
impetus to the already resolute movement within the Unionist 
ranks for a return to normal politics—in other words, for notify- 
ing the Liberal section of the Coalition of a coming dissolution 
of partnership. Without quite meaning it, Anti-waste thus 
becomes anti-Lloyd George, and may yet be the means of 
forcing its mysteriously chosen patron to recognise the in- 
evitability of fusion. ‘ . 

How do those new perplexities affect the chances of an early 
appeal to the country ? On the one hand, they have intensified 
the reluctance of the different Coalition sections to face risks, 
or even to discuss their possibility. A dissolution by voluntary 
choice is therefore improbable. On the other hand, the internal 
dissensions of the rival groups are now breaking out into open 
warfare, deeply involving the amour propre of the impetuous 
and risk-taking—not to say risk-loving—Minister who commands 
the power, by a stroke of the pen, to send the whole crew packing, 
himself at their head. Here, I should say, is a great incalculable 
element, not wholly controlled even in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
own breast by any definite sense of self-direction. 

* * * 

Another and less imponderable factor is the supply of can- 
didates. In a sense this is the Coalition’s strong suit. At 
present they hold five-sixths of the seats, and consequently 
should be in a position to put a man up in every constituency. 
But to get the advantage of their long start they must act 
promptly, otherwise they may find themselves overtaken by 
the two Opposition parties and (in the Home Counties more 
particularly) by the Anti-waste irregulars. With those con- 
siderations in mind the course of a really alert electoral strategist 
would seem to be unmistakable. 


THE BRITISH ALLIANCE 


Y all authentic standards of importance the 
meeting this week in London of the Imperial 
Conference dwarfs all other current events— 

even the war in Ireland and the Open Golf Championship, 
Officially it is supposed not to be an “ Imperial Confer. 
ence,’ but only a “ Meeting of the Representatives of 
the United Kingdom, the Dominions and India” : 
the shorter phrase, however, is more convenient and not 
less accurate in any but a technical sense. The opening 
speeches delivered by the various Prime Ministers 
provided a very forcible reminder of how profoundly the 
war has changed—and simplified—the problem of the 
British Empire. It is hard to believe that it was only 
five years ago that we were all solemnly discussing 
elaborate Imperial constitutions, which were to determine 
once for all the legal relationship between the different 
nations of the British Commonwealth. It is true that 
some of us never took this constitution-mongering very 
seriously, feeling that such paper schemes, like the 
irreproachably logical political philosophy which inspired 
them, had very little relation either to the past history 
or to the present realities of the British Empire. Never- 
theless, we certainly did discuss the subject, as if it 
involved issues which must be decided one way or the 
other ; whereas to-day no one thinks of mentioning it, 
The war has solved the problem by making us all realise 
that whilst the ties which bind the Empire together are 
far stronger than we had dared to hope, they are not, and 
never can be, legal or constitutional ties. We can see 
now that the surest way of bringing about the break-up 
of the British Empire is to oppose any formal obstacle 
to its disruption. 

We in this country were always willing to admit that 
the Dominions could become independent nations if they 
chose, but what we have now learned to admit is that 
they are already independent nations. The phrase, 
the “ British Empire,” has become an almost absurd 
misnomer, but “ British Commonwealth ’’ would be 
equally a misnomer. “ British Alliance” would, per- 
haps, best describe the real situation, but as that phrase, 
too, has its drawbacks, the older term—which no one 
really misunderstands—may as well be retained. Words 
do not matter so long as we do not allow ourselves to be 
deceived by them; and the most hopeful factor in the 
position of the British Empire to-day is that its existence 
is less dependent on words and artifices than ever before. 
In the past we have sought to create fresh bonds of 
various kinds, legal bonds, economic bonds, sentimental 
bonds. To-day we are beginning to understand that 
such efforts are not worth the making. Legal bonds are 
positively dangerous, artificial economic bonds cannot 
but be impermanent, sentimental bonds are perhaps 
worth something but not very much. The effective 
bond is a common tradition and a common political 
philosophy ; and it is a bond which can be neither 
weakened nor strengthened to an appreciable extent 
by anything we can do—save by such measures as will 
promote a wider popular understanding of its meaning 
and of its possibilities. The Empire is bound together 
by the fact that the ordinary citizen of Melbourne or 
Ottawa is likely to agree with the ordinary citizen of 
London or Manchester on all the main issues of world 
politics. We may disagree on a thousand minor 
questions but not on the major issues. The men of 
Melbourne fought in France beside the men of Manches- 
ter, not because their economic interests were identical, 
not because they had common ancestors, not because 
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they owed a common allegiance to King George V., but 
because they took the same view of the challenge which 
the Hohenzollerns had thrown down to the world. 

The British Empire will remain a unity, presenting a 
solid front to the world, just exactly so long as this 
common political outlook survives, and not a year 
longer. More rigid ties are not only superfluous, but 
may be positively harmful. In every Dominion there 
is a separatist movement, important or unimportant, 
and the whole strength of those movements is derived 
from the few formal ties which have been permitted to 
remain in existence—the theoretical right, for instance, 
of the Imperial Legislature to veto Dominion legislation, 
the practical right of the Imperial Government to appoint 
the Dominion ‘‘ Governors,” and the actual power of 
the Privy Council to reverse the decisions of Dominion 
Courts. We do not suggest that any of these rights 
should be abandoned forthwith; for we believe that 
there is a great deal to be said, even from the Dominion 
point of view, for their preservation; though obviously 
they must be dropped the moment they appear to be 
leading to any serious friction. The point, however, is 
that, in so far as they are of consequence at all, they are 
liabilities, not assets. They reinforce the arguments not 
of the friends but of the enemies of the Empire. Both 
in South Africa and in Canada, for example, the power of 
the Governor-General, appointed from Downing Street, 
has been the subject of public criticism and the basis 
of a more or less effective separatist campaign. We 
retain these prerogatives at our peril; and, if we decide 
to sacrifice them, the unity of the Empire will be not less 
but more secure for the decision. Great Britain is, and 
probably for generations must remain, the leader of the 
British Alliance, but her claim to leadership is founded 
not on any prescriptive or historical right but upon her 
population, her industrial strength, and, above all, her 
greater experience in the field of world politics. The 
Dominions are more than willing to admit that claim, 
so stated; they wish not to dictate but to be heard ; 
and from an Imperialist point of view the most satis- 
factory feature of the whole situation is that with all 
their anxiety for independence they are becoming not 
less but more aware of the advantages of the British 
connection. Indeed there seems nowadays to be more 
“ Imperialist ’’ sentiment in the Dominions than in 
England itself. 

But the position is not as yet so thoroughly understood 
in this country as it should be. Speaker after speaker 
at the Conference this week emphasised the profound 
and active sympathy which exists between the Dominions 
and the United States. That sympathy is a fact of vast 
importance, which we have hardly yet grasped. The 
Americans, said Mr. Hughes, 

see in us replicas of themselves. And I think they are right in 

supposing that, subject to our determination to achieve our 


destiny in company with each other and with Great Britain, 
we resemble so many Americas. 


General Smuts enlarged on the same subject, declaring 
that America “ is the nation that is closest to us” : 
The Dominions look upon her as the oldest of them. She 
left our circle a long time ago, because of a great historic 
mistake. I am not sure that a wise policy, after the great 
events through which we have recently passed, might not 
repair the effects of that great historic error, and once more 


bring America on to lines of general co-operation with the 
British Empire. “a 


We believe that too. For the moment there are 
obstacles to a close understanding. But, fundamentally, 
the ties which bind us to the Dominions are identical 
with the ties which should bind us to America—the 


oldest of the British Colonies. In neither case do 
we seek a stronger or a more formal bond than that of a 
common outlook on the affairs of the world and a common 
desire to work together in the cause of peace and justice. 
We hope that General Smuts’ words will be reported 
and discussed all over America, as well as all over the 
Empire, for in them is embodied the hope of the world. 
We need no Alliances or written obligations. All 
that is necessary is the removal of certain temporary 
and artificial hindrances to a common understanding. 
The rest will be easy. In this connection the essential 
independence of the Dominions may be a factor of 
immense value, for, as Mr. Hughes hinted, Canadians 
and Australians understand much more clearly than 
we do, and sympathize much more readily with, the 
point of view of the citizens of the United States. 
The Dominions may prove to be the bridge between 
England and America—once Ireland is out of the way. 
And then the effective union of the English-speaking 
nations of the world will be within sight. 

The Dominions have come of age and the Empire, 
as we have always been accustomed to think of it, 
is gone for ever. No one, of course, will dispute that 
statement, but it is necessary to do more than merely 
admit it. It is necessary to understand it and con- 
stantly to remind ourselves of it until it becomes the 
foundation of all our thought and discussion about 
the future of the British race throughout the world. 
If Australia is a “little America,” America is a big 
Australia, and the problem of our relationship with 
the United States thus becomes essentially identical 
with the problem of our relationship with Canada. 
To realize that, is to make a very big step forward 
towards the establishment of a peaceful world. The 
future storm-centre—if there need be a storm-centre 
at all—of international politics lies not in Europe 
but in the Pacific; and on all the questions that are 
likely to arise in and around the Pacific our fellow- 
subjects in Canada and Australia and New Zealand 
stand, to a man, not behind us but behind America. 
No one doubts that we can agree with them upon a 
common policy, but if we can agree with them we 
shall find ourselves, almost ipso facto, in agreement 
with America too. The Imperial problem is no longer 
a matter of constitutional relationships at all, but 
simply, as Mr. Hughes pointed out, a problem of com- 
munications. What we need is not new pacts but 
new cables, not Mr. Curtis but Mr. Marconi. When 
Downing Street acquires the means and the habit of 
talking to Ottawa and Melbourne and Pretoria every 
week, or every day if need be, the British Empire 
will be the strongest and most stable political structure 
the world has ever known. 


THE DISPUTE CONTINUES 


r I “HE rejection by the miners of the last terms offered 
by the coalowners took almost everyone by sur- 
prise. It had been assumed that the ballot would 

show a majority against the terms, but almost everyone 

anticipated that the voting would be close, and that the 
two-thirds majority necessary for rejection would not be 
secured. Certain areas, such as South Wales and Lan- 
cashire, were regarded as certain to vote for continuing the 
struggle, but heavy majorities for the settlement were 
expected in Yorkshire and the Midlands. On the final 
count, however, every coalfield showed an absolute majority 
in favour of rejection. Some critics have attempted to 
minimise the significance of the vote by calling attention 
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to the large number of abstentions, and have urged that, 
somehow, men who would otherwise have voted for a 
settlement were prevented from doing so. But the real 
explanation of the abstentions appears to be that many 
men, while they were not prepared to vote in favour of 
standing out for the concession of the full terms, including 
the National Pool, would on no account vote in favour of 
the actual terms offered by the owners. The form in which 
the ballot papers were drafted, posing as the two alternatives 
acceptance of the owners’ offer or continued insistence on 
the full terms, caused many men, who are still looking 
for a via media, to abstain. The result of the ballot was 
therefore quite decisive. The Government’s offer of ten 
million pounds has been withdrawn, and is unlikely to be 
renewed. The struggle is to go on, and no one on either 
side seems to have an idea of any possible basis of settlement 
save by exhaustion. 

The Miners’ Executive, meeting after the receipt of the 
ballot figures, had a difficult situation to face. A proposal 
to withdraw all safety workers, and so either flood the 
mines or bring about Government intervention and the 
introduction of voluntary. labour on a huge scale, was 
rejected. But it seemed impossible for the Executive 
merely to fold its hands and do nothing, while it waited 
for the men, at long last, to be starved either into a sporadic 
return to work, or into riotous outbreaks born of desperation. 
It was, therefore, decided to summon a Conference of all 
Trade Unions confronted with demands for drastic wage 
reductions. This was generally interpreted by the Press 
as meaning, if the other Unions respond, a general strike 
of their members, and Mr. Hodges seems to have endorsed 
this view. But it is difficult to see how any extension of 
the stoppage that seems likely can really help the miners, 
for the effect of a general stoppage of engineers and textile 
operatives would be very different from that of the general 
railway and transport strike which was threatened earlier 
in the dispute. Probably the miners themselves do not 
build any particular hopes upon their action, and have 
taken it mainly because no other move of any kind seemed 
to be open to them. 

We are, in fact, still in the same impasse as from the very 
outset of the dispute. No rational or workable settlement 
that can possibly last is feasible except on national lines, 
and any workable national settlement is precluded by the 
present organisation of the industry and by the attitude 
of the Government on the question of unification and public 
ownership. In short, so long as the present political con- 
ditions last, a rational settlement is simply out of the ques- 
tion, and the most that is practicable is a temporary 
arrangement for tiding the coal industry over its present 
crisis, without any hampering conditions as to the basis 
of a future settlement. Any such arrangement, however, 
has hitherto been ruled out by both the Government and 
the owners, whose offers have been conditional on the attains 
ment. of an unattainable permanent basis of peace. It is 
often suggested that the miners have been offered arbitration 
on their claims; but this is not so. The only terms of 
arbitration that have been offered to them are terms which 
ruled out absolutely the concession of the principles for 
which they are contending, and confined the function of 
the arbitrators to determining the details in the application 
of the owners’ terms. The arbitration that was suggested 
presupposed the acceptance by the miners of a district 
basis of settlement, but the miners have throughout 
maintained that a stable settlement is impossible on a 
district basis. 

The reason for this restriction is, of course, that neither 
the Government nor the coalowners regard the question 
of a national versus a district basis of settlement as an 
arbitrable issue. It is, for them, a matter of principle, 
because, in their view, it involves the whole question of 
the future conduct and control of the industry—which 
indeed it does. A national settlement would involve a 
fundamental reorganisation of the industry, and, since the 





owners would resist, could only be accomplished by legis. 
lative compulsion. Such compulsion, for such a purpose, 
there is obviously no chance that the present Government 
will undertake, for it is deeply committed to its supporters 
against any reorganisation of industry under the auspices 
of the State. The deadlock is, therefore, at this point at 
least, complete and definite, pending a change of govern. 
ment following upon a General Election at some uncertain 
future date. 

But the present coal dispute must, somehow, be brought 
speedily to an end, without waiting for a General Election. 
And that means that all parties must definitely abandon 
the idea of a “ permanent settlement ” at the present stage. 
Resumption of work will have to take place with all the vital 
issues between the parties still unsettled and on the basis 
of a temporary arrangement as to the wages to be paid 
in the immediate future. If, instead of attaching con- 
ditions involving the acceptance of a permanent settlement 
on impossible lines, the owners and the Government had 
contented themselves with attempting to bring about 
such an arrangement, we believe that the dispute would 
have been over long ago, and that very many millions 
which have been uselessly squandered would have been 
saved. But it has suited the owners, feeling, we suppose, 
that they had the miners in a tight corner, to seek to exact 
from them a permanent surrender on the points of principle 
in dispute, and the taxpayer will have to pay. 

What most concerns the public to-day is to find out 
what avenues to a settlement still remain open, even in 
face of last week’s ballot. If the owners would withdraw 
all conditions as to a permanent settlement, and if the 
Government would leave open its offer of assistance, a 
ballot of the miners upon the purely temporary terms of 
the offer might well produce a very different result from 
that which was recorded last week. That, no doubt, 
would be by far the best of the ways out of the difficulty. 
But another possibility is that the struggle may be carried 
on to the point of complete exhaustion, and the miners 
then compelled to accept the terms which they rejected 
last week, worsened by the withdrawal of the Government 
offer. There is, obviously, nothing to be said for such a 
settlement from any point of view. A “ permanent” 
settlement exacted from the miners under such conditions 
would not be worth the paper it is written on, and the 
resumption of work would inevitably be followed by a 
widespread restriction of output and a state of suppressed 
hostility between owners and men, which would effectually 
prevent any fall in the cost of producing coal and any 
restoration of prosperity either in mining or in other in- 
dustries which depend upon it. 

A third possibility, supposing the owners and the Govern- 
ment to persist in their demand for a permanent settlement 
as a sine qua non, is a gradual drifting back to work without 
any collective agreement at all between the Miners’ Feder- 
ation and the owners. This might come about either as an 
organised movement, or as a mere breaking-up of the 
resistance of the Miners’ Federation. In either form, we 
believe it would be preferable to a settlement agreed to 
purely under duress, but, from the standpoint both of 
the miners and of the community, it is obviously better 
that it should be an organised movement rather than a 
mere dissolution of resistance. Some time ago, certain 
of the most influential miners’ leaders stated that if they 
were offered nothing better than an enforced settlement 
on the basis proposed by the owners, they would prefer an 
arrangement made on a purely temporary basis for each 
individual pit. It would be better, these leaders hold, to 
return to work without agreement at all than to sign under 
pressure of starvation a treaty of peace which could not be 
observed. 

We may still hope that the dispute will not be allowed to 
drift on to the point at which this will become the best 
available course, and that either the owners or the Govern- 
ment will yet realise the necessity for an effort to reach & 
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temporary adjustment on reasonable lines. But we cannot, 
in face of the history of the dispute up to the present, feel 
confident that this will be the case. The mineowners are 
still suffering less than any other section of the industrial 
community from the stoppage, and the desire to teach 
the miners a lesson they will not forget still seems to be very 
powerful in their ranks. The Government, on its side, 
has so completely abrogated the normal functions of govern- 
ment in a civilised community, that it may quite conceivably 
look on passively while the ruin of our industrial prospects 
is accomplished. No act of folly seems to be out of the 
question in the dealings of the Government and the big 
employers’ federations with Labour to-day. 

But we do not believe that this attitude represents the 
temper of the country. If wages must come down, let 
the process be regulated, and reasonable consideration 
given to the whole financial position which renders their 
reduction inevitable. If a temporarily desperate situation 
demands desperate remedies, let those remedies be applied 
after full consideration. But the public, we are convinced, 
do not approve of, and will not support, attempts by either 
the Government or the big combines of employers to use 
the difficulties of the present position as a means of per- 
manently crippling the power of organised Labour. That 
is what the coalowners, with their attempt to enforce a 
permanent settlement upon the miners under the present 
abnormal conditions, have been seeking to do, and in 
that attitude the Government has so far given them support. 
It is a policy as profoundly futile—and for the same reasons 
—as that of those militarists in France who seek permanently 
to cripple the economic power of Germany. If and when 
all ideas of this kind have been abandoned, there will be a 
possibility of a reasonable settlement of the coal dispute. 
And it is upon securing that this chance shall be utilised 
that Parliament and the public ought now to concentrate 
all their efforts. 


LETTERS FROM THE POTOMAC 


I. WASHINGTON, June 7th. 


E are only, as yet, in the fourth month of the 

W Harding Administration, but no one who knew 

Washington at any time during the Wilson 
régime could be in the city for a day without realising that 
a large and rather thoroughgoing change had come over 
the scene. In noting the earlier evidences of the new order 
(if, indeed, disorder were not the right word) the newspapers 
made a little too much of the symbolic value of the opened 
White House gates. True, from the day when the United 
States entered the war to the first Friday of last March 
when Mr. Wilson drove out, a tragically stricken man, the 
gates had stood locked and guarded. But it is likely 
enough that no President, however naturally accessible he 
might be, could have maintained the open door for very 
long after April, 1917, considering the unknown perils of 
America’s being at war with a European Power. At the 
same time, one need not assume that any one President 
would, in similar circumstances, have made the barrier 
between himself and the public quite so impassable. Any- 
how, as the Hardings entered the White House the externals 
of official and social existence were nearly all altered, and 
Washington rapidly accustomed itself to a different pace 
and manner. The change is much more important than 
at first glance the reader in England would suppose, and, 
before coming to certain matters of present moment, I 
may put down a few general considerations relating to the 
contrast between the two Administrations. 

Mr. Warren Gamaliel Harding comes from, and belongs 
altogether to, the State of Ohio—which region, as Mr. 
George Harvey was reminding a London audience lately, 
has produced a number of Presidents. This fact is of 
some political and social import. My friend Edward 
Lowry, whose sketches in the New Republic have been for 


many readers a vivacious introduction to our new Olympians, 
remarked awhile ago that the first impression made upon 
one by President Harding was that, like all Ohio politicians, 
he has his trousers cut too long. That is saying nothing 
more than that he is an old-fashioned Middle-West senator. 
But we may go on. Mr. Harding grew up, worked, and 
made his position in a small town of his native State. He 
and his wife brought with them to Washington the manners 
and feeling of the small town, which in its myriads makes 
up the social structure of this Republic. Not long ago 
Bernard Shaw was so unoriginal as to fling at the American 
people the old jibe that they are a nation of villagers. They 
are not. They are a nation of small-town dwellers, and the 
difference is, mentally and socially, of consequence. The 
Hardings, as they say, are “ just folks.” In their home- 
town they were exactly like the rest of the people in Main 
Street—as pictured more or less accurately by Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis in the novel which people in the larger cities have 
this year been buying by the hundred thousand. Judging 
by the garrulousness of the Washington correspondents, 
and the untiring display of the Sunday picture papers, 
the recapture of the Presidency by the small town is 
immensely popular with the multitude. But, as a matter 
of fact, it presents America with a sociological paradox 
which deserves a word of exposition. The long reign of 
the Republicans before Mr. Wilson’s advent had estab- 
lished the social ascendency of big business in Washington, 
and had encouraged the belief that the Democrats were a 
small-town and “ back-country ” crowd, outside the main 
stream of the national movement ; hence that a Democratic 
Administration must be more or less like William Jennings 
Bryan. With a man like Woodrow Wilson at the head of 
the nation, it would obviously have been ridiculous to 
maintain this notion, although throughout the long Wilson 
term it was customary to identify certain immovable 
members of the Administration with the small-town mind. 
But now, mark the contradiction of the present hour. 
The Republicans have come triumphantly into their own 
again. Big business is more decisively in the saddle than 
it has been at any time since the money power was first 
enthroned. The influences which control the Harding 
Administration are those which are concentrated in a des- 
potic “invisible government,” as Roosevelt called it, 
which, unless all the present signs are wrong, is making of 
the United States the crowning example of economic and 
financial empire. And the man chosen as Chief Magistrate, 
to do the will of this tremendous power, is a plain American 
citizen out of Marion, Ohio. No wonder the world is asking 
what Mr. Harding is going to do with or against the forces 
of which he is supposed to be in command. 

He has to make peace with Germany. Will he do it in 
Senator Lodge’s way, by means of a resolution of Congress 
followed by separate treaties, or in the way evidently 
decided upon by Mr. Charles E. Hughes, the Secretary of 
State, who is steadily fighting the proposal of separate 
treaties and is resolved, no matter what Mr. George Harvey 
may say in London, to get the United States into the Council 
of Nations (the anti-Wilsonians, an unappeasable crowd, 
will not let us speak of the League) by way of the Treaty 
of Versailles ? Do not ask me to explain how it is to be 
done, for I simply cannot guess, and nobody in Washington 
can tell. I look across the Senate Chamber at the con- 
trasted forms of Lodge and La Follette, Borah and Mc- 
Cormick, Philander Knox and Hiram Johnson—sharply 
at variance with one another about most things, but abso- 
lutely agreed about one—their resolve to expunge the 
work of Woodrow Wilson from the page of contemporary 
history by annihilating the League Covenant. As I watch 
the painful fluttering of the peace resolution between the 
Capitol and the White House, I wonder how the President 
and Mr. Hughes are going to get out of the puzzle it creates. 
And the one answer I feel some little confidence in giving is 
this: the Republican policy is dictated by the barons of 
big business and international finance. These know 
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the world, and the actualities thereof. You cannot teach 
them anything worth while about the myth of isolation. 
Surely then, and speedily, America is coming into the 
full concern of world settlement and policy. But the first 
practical thing the Harding Administration must do is to 
define its attitude towards England and find some practic- 
able means of solving half-a-dozen problems of almost 
terrifying urgency. In Washington it will be a long time 
before we are allowed to forget the incident of the highly- 
placed public servant who, calling the American corres- 
pondents together in Whitehall, informed them that our 
two countries were rushing into war, and that something 
must be done about it. Well, it seems that a good many 
things are being done or considered. Our dry-goods mer- 
chants and Rotarians, our engineers and cotton delegates 
are visiting you. The International Chamber of Commerce 
is to assemble in London. The old Washington manor- 
house at Sulgrave is to be dedicated as an Anglo-American 
shrine. And what is this about the bust of George Wash- 
ington being placed in St. Paul’s alongside Wellington 
and Nelson, while Abraham Lincoln stands in a benignant 
gesture only just outside the Abbey of Westminster ? 
Good signs these, surely, indicative of at any rate a con- 
scious effort towards counteracting the strong and highly 
variegated forces of hostility which Britain and her policies 
have to reckon with in these United States. The President 
speaks, and instructs his Ambassador to speak, of the closest 
co-operation with England. In New York the other day 
Mr. Harding made a statement about “ redistributing ” 
the war debt, which, you would be right in thinking, he 
would not have cared, or dared, to make two months ago. 
Also, a great deal more sense is being talked to-day about 
naval armaments than one heard in the early weeks of the 
Administration—so potent is the argument incarnated in 
the tax-collector. But I do not want to suggest that already, 
after a prefatory three-months of almost unlimited bewilder- 
ment, the Harding Administration sees itself within sight 
of such an understanding with England as would make the 
business of diplomatic and commercial co-operation easy. 
Nothing of the kind. After all, Pilgrim dinners, Rotarian 
homilies, and tributes to the Father of his Country do not 
amount to a great deal either in Wall Street, Main Street, 
or the Department of State. Over here, necessarily, we 
are driven to think of certain vexatious actualities—Ireland, 
oil, shipping, Japan, and what not. But we are getting 
on. And after the meeting of your Dominion Premiers 
(not to mention the Dempsey-Carpentier encounter) the 
sky may be a little clearer. c. K. 8. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 
TO-DAY 


BRESLAU, June 138th. 


HEN the French occupied Strassburg towards the 

W end of 1918 the German officials who were 
treated with the most conspicuous harshness 

were the University professors. Some of them who were 
known for their political activity during the war had to 
leave the town precipitately before the entrance of the 
French authorities, who instantly seized all their property 
and publicly sold the very books from their writing-tables. 
But even members of the university who had not gone in 
for politics at all experienced strange things. A friend told 
me that he found himself in a situation which makes one 
remember burning Troy. Not being allowed to take with 
him more than he could carry in his arms, he had the choice 
between saving his fur-coat or his old mother. Later on, 
when the French University was reopened, M. Poincaré 
himself in a great speech settled accounts with the German 
professors on Alsatian soil, and undeceived his audience 
as to the pretensions of German scholarship in general. 
The sentiments that revealed themselves in these proceed- 
ings were symptomatic of the general feeling in the Entente 


countries, the German universities being considered as the 
true strongholds of that sort of political opinion which was 
most obviously at variance with the ideas of progressive 
democracy. 

It is true that the democratic ideal held no place of honour 
in German university life. Several causes contributed to 
the creation of its reactionary atmosphere: the influences 
of a school of thought which still bore the impression of 
Bismarckian policy, the pressure of an autocratic and 
narrow-minded ministry, and, last but not least, those 
specialist methods of research which monopolised the whole 
mental activity to the exclusion of any serious occupation 
with politics at all—great scholars but bad _ politicians, 
The students who two generations earlier had been sacri- 
ficing everything to the propagation of revolutionary ideas 
had become quietist and indifferent and desirous of attaining 
the highest possible degree of specialist knowledge. The 
social divisions among them were extraordinary, one 
group, the Korpsstudent, being universally respected as a 
kind of aristocracy who had a traditional right to occupy 
the highest positions in the State. William II. himself was 
a former Korpsstudent, and so were Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Prince Biilow, and nearly all of those who held the respon- 
sible offices at the outbreak of the war. It is difficult to 
imagine how august these people were. No one of them 
would have stooped, for example, to make a speech in an 
election meeting, or to mix in any similar way with his less 
distinguished fellow-creatures. 

All those things are, of course, changing rapidly. The 
revolution did away with the rule of the “‘ Junker ”’ in the 
Ministry. It is true that for a time it seemed to greatly 
overshoot the mark, as in appointing a Minister of Edu- 
cation (Adolph Hoffmann) whose Radicalism was indeed 
beyond question, but whose constant struggle with the 
elementary rules of grammar did not seem to make him 
especially fit for the position of head and reformer of learned 
corporations. His way of confounding “ mir ” and “ mich” 
(equivalent to “ dropping the h’s” in England) led to the 
witticism, that his first Ministerial order had been to abolish 
this difference altogether. (There was a counterpart to 
this in the State of Brunswick, where in the first month after 
the revolution a former washerwoman was entrusted with 
the Ministry of Education.) But when the most turbulent 
waves of the revolution subsided, and the “ Independents ” 
left the Government, a new phase of reform set in. The task, 
however, proved rather difficult, for any really serious 
measure would have required a violation of that right of 
self-government, upon which the universities had never 
insisted more strongly than in the face of a democratic 
government. So more indirect measures only were taken, 
notably one which during the first days of the revolution 
the Radical wing of the Berlin students had asked for with 
quite a new term, viz., the “* Entgreisung” (“ desenilis- 
ation”) of the universities—the oldest members being 
compelled to quit their office at the age of 68, and the privi- 
leges of the “ordinary” professors in the administration 
being largely diminished in favour of the younger members. 
At the same time, the excellent Socialist Minister Hanisch 
never grew tired of endeavouring to get into touch with the 
students themselves. Their share in the administration of 
the university was increased ; they were encouraged to feel 
themselves as a body whose views were not to be slighted; 
they were induced to choose councils and committees. This 
was favoured by the general character of the time. The 
great bulk of the students had had little contact among them- 
selves until then. But now the tremendous pecuniary 
difficulties, into which all the brain-workers of Germany 
were plunged by the effect of the Versailles Treaty, com- 
pelled them to act conjointly in order to escape the worst. 
The great question was how to find work. This to a certain 
extent was accomplished by the employment offices founded 
by the students themselves. The number of students who 
during the holidays are now busy in mines, factories, mills, 
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or on the land, is extraordinary ; the University of Halle 
alone, for example, sends 500 students into the country to 
do farm-work. At the last Leipsic Messe the great bulk of 
the “ guides” for the foreign merchants consisted of stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, a great many of them are compelled 
to take to much less decent jobs in order to make both 
ends meet, and the misery of those whose state of health 
prevents their taking up hard work is still very great. 
On the other hand, new tendencies developed among the 
students aiming at a higher ideal than that of the mere 
specialist. One wanted to do away with the blinkers. 
At the Charlottenburg Technical High School, for instance, 
there was founded a students’ Kultur office at the beginning 
of 1921 with the aim of cultivating all sorts of artistic and 
intellectual pursuits much more seriously than before ; an 
academic choir was founded in Berlin; an orchestra, a 
dramatic society, and what not are to follow. At other 
universities the plan is being discussed of a “ humanist ” 
faculty, which would represent a kind of entrance hall which 
the student would have to pass before getting to his specialist 
work. Nearly everywhere the cry for better political 
education has arisen, and every scheme is sure to be applauded 
that procures better knowledge of things abroad. 

But in spite of all this mental activity the progress of 
political thought is not precipitate. An astonishingly large 
percentage of the students are still politically more or less 
indifferent—the reaction having the benefit. The Socialist 
and Democratic groups are small, the Clerical ones are in 
many cases tainted by chauvinism. This state of things, 
however, would only be alarming to an observer who does 
not know that all good things want time. The democratising 
of the universities is not to be expected from the repre- 
sentatives of a bygone era, who up to now still hold the 
field notwithstanding all endeavour to the contrary, but it 
will be the unavoidable effect of circumstances. Already 
the privilege of the academically trained official is broken. 
The Reichsprasident Ebert and the Prussian Prime Minister 
Stegerwald are former working men. The example of cases 
like this has had an enormous influence. There is a powerful 
movement among the subordinate officials of the Prussian 
administration, which desires the bar between the official 
with university training and the man who has risen from 
the ranks to be abolished altogether. Everybody should 
have a chance to rise to every position. There is no doubt 
that this movement will prove irresistible. At a number 
of places already these subordinate officials are admitted 
to university courses which are destined to supply them 
with the most urgent theoretical foundations for their task, 
and the lecturers testify to their unusual diligence and 
interest. 

It is easy to understand that this movement must be 
favoured by the Government, not only from principle but 
because the sabotage of the old Geheimrat who still rules in 
the ministry makes a fundamental change simply a matter 
of necessity. For the newcomers are for the most part 
naturally free from the political and social prejudices of 
their hitherto superiors. The whole thing means a tremen- 
dous change in the social life of Germany. The two pillars 
of the old caste system were the reserve officer and the 
official with academic training. There was a line drawn 
between the world in which these two reigned and the 
world below, which nobody overstepped. The one has disap- 
peared, the other’s position is going to be shaken. In 
this way new blood will be infused into the veins of the old 
bureaucracy. It will react on the universities themselves. 

Levin L. Scuiickine. 


PITY 


R. THOMAS HARDY in The Dynasts achieves a 
curiously tragic effect by introducing the spirits 
of the Pities as commentators between the 

acts. Without pity, indeed, there can be no tragedy. 
Without pity, there is not even & sense of tragedy. Scholars 


have disputed for centuries what Aristotle meant when he 
said that it was the function of tragedy to purify us through 
pity and terror. But they have been puzzled as to what 
he meant by purification, not as to what he meant by pity 
or terror. As for terror, it is possible that he meant much 
the same as Solomon meant when he said that “ the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Only through a 
sense of awe in the presence of destiny does a man become 
conscious of his own very tiny and very important place 
in the Universe. Even Tom Paine, though he had a poor 
opinion of the Scriptures, expressed his admiration of the 
psalm in which King David (or whoever the poet may have 
been) cried out, as he contemplated the infinite spaces of 
heaven and the numbers of the stars: ‘“* What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that Thou 
regardest him?” And, if awe before God—or, if you 
prefer the phrase, before destiny—has played a part in 
increasing the small stock of the wisdom of human beings, 
pity of man is no less necessary to our sense of proportion. 

Pity is the recognition of one of the most obvious facts of 
human life—the fact that every man is a doomed creature 
—doomed to die and doomed to a great deal of intermediate 
unhappiness before he dies. It is a fact to which on ordinary 
days we blind ourselves. It is a fact which many people 
never recognise except when they have to attend a funeral. 
They may spend all their days in intriguing to get an in- 
crease of salary or to make a fortune by backing horses 
they have never seen, but, in the presence of the coffin, even 
of an enemy, they assent while the clergyman reiterates 
the eternal fact: ‘*‘ For man dwelleth in a vain shadow, 
and disquieteth himself in vain: he heapeth up riches, and 
cannot tell who shall gather them.” In the presence of 
death, even the silliest man feels the unimportance of being 
a millionaire or a knight. “ For I am a stranger with thee : 
and a sojourner as all my fathers were.” In the presence 
of death, even the most frenzied man feels the unimportance 
of being a partisan or a conqueror. ‘Man that is born of 
woman hath but a short time to live and is full of misery. 
He cometh up, and is cut down like a flower; he fleeth as 
it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay.”” The 
wisdom of all the poets amounts chiefly to this. They 
remember, when most of us fail to remember, the pitiful 
equality of the grave. Shakespeare remembers it: Burns 
remembers it. With Shakespeare the graveside is an all 
but necessary compulsion to reconciliation. ‘‘ Oh, brother 
Montague, give me thy hand,” cries Capulet over the dead 
bodies of Romeo and Juliet. Othello’s errors are all for- 
gotten as confessing himself as one 

whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe, 
he stabs himself and leaves us to judge him as one of the 
great company of the dead. Shakespeare’s Antony 
pursued the living Brutus as though he were the basest of 
his kind; standing by the dead body of Brutus, he recognised 
him as the noblest of his kind. It is as though human 
beings were incapable of disinterested knowledge except 
of the dead or in presence of death. Had Lear lived happily 
ever afterwards, he would have seemed little better than a 
fool ; because of his sufferings and death, he is, perhaps, 
the supreme tragic figure in literature. He, more than any 
other human being, was responsible for the death of Cordelia, 
and yet who would dare charge him with responsibility 
when, standing over her dead body, he expresses all his 
tragedy in the most heart-breaking utterance in Shakespeare : 
Thou'lt come no more, 
Never, never, never, never, never! 

Human judgment is never the same if there is a dead body 
in the room. Let a dead body be brought upon any scene, 
and it is as though a revolution had taken place in the 
philosophy of everyone present. There, though we had 
forgotten it, is the last chapter of the biography of man. 
“* He was born, he suffered, he died.”” There is something 
more to be said about life than that, but there can be no 
o2 
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true judgment of life which ignores—as, in many of our 
judgments, we constantly ignore—the pitiful fact of death. 

One could hardly have better examples of the different 
points of view of those who are acutely conscious of the fact 
of death and those who are acutely forgetful of it than have 
come from Ireland during the last few weeks. We do not 
mean that anyone doubts the bare fact that about a thousand 
men, women and children have been killed since the first 
of January. The majority of people, however, believe it 
only statistically and argumentatively. It means hardly 
more to their imaginations than the figures of the census. 
What few of us realise is that most of these deaths are as 
pitiful as a funeral in our own house. There is little in 
the speeches of statesmen to remind us of this. We doubt 
if Lord Birkenhead even knows that it is human beings— 
capable of nobleness and wickedness, of love and hatred, 
of happiness and tears, dear to their mothers, dear to their 
wives, dear to their children—who are dying at each other’s 
hands. War to the modern statesman is as inhuman as a 
problem in Euclid. The death of a man touches him no 
more than the bisection of the line A B. This is natural— 
perhaps, inevitable. But statesmanship is always brought 
back in the end to the fact that it has to deal, not with 
problems: of imaginary lines and spaces, but with problems 
of actual human beings, in the course of which the murder- 
gang E. F. G. may suddenly transform itself into the more 
understandable figures of John This and Thomas That 
and Michael the Other. Something that seemed as lifeless 
as a problem on the blackboard or a platform argument is 
revealed in a flash as being as moving as the tragedy of 
Lear or as a death in the house. Of all the news that has 
come from Ireland in recent months none has touched the 
imagination of Englishmen more than the story of Major 
Compton Smith of the Welsh Fusiliers. Major Compton 
Smith was captured by the I.R.A. at a time at which four 
members of the latter had been taken prisoners by the 
Government forces and sentenced to death. A message 
was sent to General Strickland, offering to exchange Major 
Compton Smith for the four Irish prisoners, and threatening 
that, if the latter were executed, the British officer would 
be executed as a reprisal. The Irish prisoners were executed 
on April 28th. Major Compton Smith was shot imme- 
diately afterwards. But that fact alone would not have 
brought the tragedy home to the average man’s imagination 
had it not been for the farewell letter Major Compton 
Smith sent to his wife an hour before his death. He wrote : 

I cannot tell you, sweetheart, how much it means to me to leave 
you alone. I have only the dearest, tenderest love for you, and 
my sweet little Annie (his child). I leave my cigarette-case to the 
regiment, my miniature medals to my father, and my watch to the 
officer who is to execute me, because I believe him to be a gentleman, 
and mark the fact that I bear him no malice for carrying out what 
he sincerely believes to be his duty. 

Not since the last message of Nurse Cavell has there been a 
more moving document of war. We have here magnanimity 
in the old Roman fashion—a grandeur of human nature that 
the passions of even the basest war leave unstained. In 
the presence of such a death the Irish scene becomes trans- 
formed. The rhetoric of statesmen loses its meaning, and 
we see only human beings who did not understand each 
other, but who nevertheless respected each other as men 
inspired, not by any evil motive, but by a sense of duty 
somehow akin to theirown. We have had a similar example 
of magnanimity in the last message to his wife from District- 
Inspector Potter, whose life was also offered in exchange 
for that of a Republican prisoner. On April 28rd he wrote 
in his diary : 

About 11 a.m. I was told I was to die this evening. The young 
men who have been guarding me have been kind all through. Their 
authorities have made the order and they are sorry. . . . I ask 
you, dear, to let no bitter words against our enemies escape you. 
Do not allow hatred to dwell in you. I want love in your heart. 
It comes from our Father. 

As we read words such as these, we cease to be careless 
newspaper readers of the year 1921, and become spectators 





of the eternal human tragedy. We exchange rhetoric for 
truth, and are no longer partisans save of human nature. 

Nor is it only on the British side that we have had such 
examples of magnanimity in the presence of death. Young 
Wheelan, who was executed in Easter week as a rebel, 
bade his father shake hands with his Black-and-Tan guards 
on the eve of his execution, and himself embraced one of 
them on his way to the gallows. And other Sinn Fein 
prisoners have written farewell messages in the same mag- 
nanimous mood. It is as though in the presence of death 
men lost all sense of their differences or, at least, were con- 
scious amid all their differences of a new sense of identity. 
All men are dying men, but most of us forget it. When we 
remember it, we become aware of the immense pitifulness 
of human fate, and as a result we see many facts in a truer 
proportion than we did before. Pity does not teach us the 
whole of truth, but without pity there is no truth. It was 
because the Stoics despised pity as a weakness that their 
creed never moved the hearts and imaginations of common 
men. There is probably nothing that has done more to 
blind statesmen to the simplest facts of politics, whether 
in Europe or in Ireland, during the past few years than the 
hardening of the sense of pity. There is plenty of the 
pinchbeck pity called sentimentalism, which is often mere 
propaganda on behalf of cruelty. But that pity which is 
the common sense of the heart—pity which is understanding 
and medicinal wisdom—was never rarer in public life. 
Yet pity must be the last word in even the cruellest war. 
The healer succeeds the slayer. One of the most piteous 
documents in the Irish war is the letter sent the other day 
by the mother, father and brothers of District-Inspector 
McGrath (who was killed in an ambush) pleading for the 
life of Sean McKeon, who was condemned to death for 
having led the attack on him. It was proved that McKeon 
had on one occasion spared the lives of a number of Black- 
and-Tan prisoners and that, when D.-I. McGrath lay dying, 
he had gone up to him, at great risk of capture and death, 
to whisper the act of contrition into his ear and so enable 
him to die the death of a Christian. D.-I. McGrath’s 
relatives have now appealed to the authorities on behalf 
of the condemned man. ‘“ The mother of the late District- 
Inspector McGrath,” runs the letter, “ appeals to you in an 
especial manner. Our sorrow and loss will be the greater 
should it entail the loss of a single additional life, and above 
all the execution of one who believed himself to be fighting 
legitimately for the independence of his country, and whose 
last act by the side of my dying son was truly Christian.” 
And the father and brothers of the dead Inspector add that 
they believe that it ‘“‘ would have been the last request of 
the late District-Inspector that the man who spared and 
protected his prisoners should be spared and protected 
when a prisoner himself.” Human beings to-day as ever 
are noble beyond calculation. But it is as though love and 
pity and wisdom had retired into the hearts of common 
men. The tragedy of the world is that the world’s rulers 
have lost the sense of tragedy. 


Correspondence 
DR. ADDISON’S PUBLIC RECORD 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Dr. Addison is often spoken of as being one of the failures 
of the Lloyd George administration, and to those who have only 
watched his work in Parliament he may appear to be wanting in 
many qualities. But to those who live out of London his work 
may appear to be one of the most enduring pieces of work that 
has been done by anyone. 

All over the country, both in town and village, have been built 
homes for working people of an entirely new standard. They 
are the real fulfilment of the promises made to those who went 
out from their wretched homes to prepare a new era for human 
life. These homes have been built somewhat regardless of 
expense, but we were just emerging from a time when everything 
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was done regardless of expense. The young officials were not 
very wise; but were all the young officers in the war very wise ? 
It was a fierce attack on the low standard of life which working 
people had come to look upon as all they could ever expect 
for homes. These are all built with some care for beauty of 
appearance and a determination to break up the long lines of 
mean streets which have ruled supreme till now. It has been a 
bold and effectual attempt, which will at least stand a hundred 
years, and knowing the opposing forces fairly intimately, I doubt 
whether anything equal to it will be done, unless the Labour 
Party can bring about a revolution, within that time. 

We may all agree that it has been rather an expensive attack 
upon the misery of home life, but we are all very grateful to those 
who preserved our homes, regardless of expense, and if it had been 
done more carefully and more gradually, it would probably not 
have been done at all. Do we not owe Dr. Addison and Mr. Lloyd 
George very hearty thanks for the splendid attack they have 
made? Let others do more.—Yours, etc., 

HERBERT A. Day. 

[We have no desire to pursue this subject or to attempt to 
deprive Dr. Addison of any credit which may have been given to 
him, but we must point out that a Department may sometimes 
accomplish a certain amount of good work, even if it lacks the 
driving force which an energetic Minister ought to supply.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TEETH 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am very pleased to find that ‘ Lens” is endeavouring 
to set forth in popular language the views of the experts on 
this important problem of the causation of bad teeth. It is 
indisputably a question that interests all of us, and I am firmly 
convinced, as “* Lens’ remarks, that “it ought not to be very 
difficult, surely, to find the reasons, and their discovery should 
be very useful to us.” 

There is no doubt that the greatest difficulty in questions of 
this kind is the differentiating of causes from mere coincidences ; 
this difficulty is all the greater when we have no direct experi- 
mental evidence to guide us. Without further preface, kindly 
allow me to set forth my views on the various suggestions as 
to causation that have received a certain measure of popular 

ition : 

(1). Toothbrush as a preventive. If one were to argue 
loosely, it would be possible to indict the toothbrush as a cause 
of bad teeth, since its increasing use has been accompanied 
by an increasing prevalence of bad teeth. Further, the annual 
reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
have consistently shown that dental caries is more prevalent 
among the better class children, that is, those to whom the 
toothbrush would be more familiar. Again, the vast superiority 
of every European country over that of Great Britain; all 
my information on this point goes to show that we are more 
addicted to the use of the toothbrush than they are. 

(2). Soft food as a cause. This is a very plausible suggestion, 
but do the facts justify it? At a Public Health conference in 
Leeds in 1909 one of the speakers, a surgeon attached to the 
Leeds Infirmary, stated that it had been the experience of 
himself and his colleagues that their Irish-born patients had 
invariably fine sets of teeth. The late Sir C. Cameron, Medical 
Officer of Health for Dublin, who was present, said: “ Yes, 
my countrymen have fine teeth, and that is because they eat 
soft food.” Knowing the dietary of the Irish people, I accept 
Sir Charles’ facts, but not their relationship. The food of the 
Irish people is in the main soft, but its relationship to their 
good teeth is not because it is soft, but because it is pure, and 
by that I mean free from certain chemical adulterants. Further, 
the first set of teeth have begun to grow, and have in some 
cases pierced the gums, before the process of chewing has been 
begun. I myself knew a boy who, up to the age of six years, 
had lived practically on milk, yet he had remarkably fine teeth. 

(3). Heredity. I see in this week’s Lancet that Dr. Oscar 
Holden, S.M.O. for Dewsbury, puts forward heredity as the pre- 
dominant factor in dental caries. But it is a well-known fact 
that the teeth of the children born in this country of immigrants, 
Irish and foreign, are invariably very much inferior to those 
of their parents. My own family is a witness to this. My 
father, born in Ireland, had finer teeth at the age of 60 than 
had any of his children at the age of 25. I have seen the same 
statement made with regard to the children of foreign Jews 
resident in this country. 

(4). Rickets. If this diseased condition be a cause, why is 
it that the rachitic process invariably ceases before the age of 





five, whilst the dental deterioration continues increasing year 
after year? It is true that rachitic children almost invariably 
have deformed teeth, but can there be any question but that 
the dental deformity is simply a part of the rachitic picture— 
that is, that the whole is due to one cause ? 

(5). Starchy and sweet foods. If starchy foods, in se, are 
@ cause, how can the fine teeth of the Irish peasant be accounted 
for, since the potato forms a large part of his dietary? But, 
on the other hand, I think that sweet foods generally may be 
safely indicted—I exclude naturally sweet substances such as 
honey, cane sugar, etc. Dental deterioration has kept pace 
with the increasing use of sugar and its substitutes, such as 
glucose, in our dietary. I have proved this experimentally on 
myself dozens of times. I can bring about pain in my teeth 
and gums within fifteen to twenty minutes after taking sugar 
or sweets, and also after figs, dates and most other preserved 
fruits. In the latter cases, boric acid, which is, I believe, the 
usual preservative, is the offender. With regard to sugar, 
there was one very important statement made by Dr. Wheatley, 
M.O.H. for Shropshire, at the dental conference in Manchester 
to which “ Lens” refers. He stated that the teeth of the school 
entrants, at the age of five, in 1919 were vastly superior to those 
of the school entrant of 1914. Sugar and sweets were certainly 
scarce during the years of the war. 

It would, I feel sure, be very instructive if those of your readers 
who have given attention to this very important subject were 
to give us their views on the matter.—Yours, etc., 

St. Helens, J. McGuee. 

June 20th. 





To the Editor of Tue New STatesMan. 

Srr,—In his valuable article of this week, ‘“ Lens” misstates, 
I think, one or two points connected with American dentition, 
while he omits a few which are undoubtedly important. He is, 
of course, right in stating the general contrast between the 
teeth of the two peoples; the American superiority is over- 
whelming—notwithstanding such facts as those recently pub- 
lished concerning the percentage of carious teeth among the 
school children of New York and other cities. 

“Lens” is, I am sure, less accurate than usual in what he 
says of the American diet in comparison with that of our people. 
He must have been quite wrong in saying that Dr. Sim Wallace's 
theory “finds no support whatever in American practice.” 
The breakfast cereals are not nearly all mush. The American 
habitually eats food which gives play to teeth and jaws, crusty 
rolls included (I say nothing of the popular exercise of gum- 
chewing !). The important point about fruit, surely, is the 
kind and quantity that is eaten, not, in the case of a community 
which gives constant care to the teeth, whether it comes at 
the beginning or the end of a meal. “ Lens,” again, forgets 
the abundance, variety and excellent cooking of vegetables to 
which Americans are accustomed, also that the simplest American 
dinner is considered incomplete without a salad. Three other 
facts should be noted. Butter is now an unknown article of 
diet to the majority of English people; the ruinous tea-and- 
scone meal, at all hours, has spread enormously in this country, 
while, on the contrary, all America keeps to a rigid system 
of three varied meals a day. 

The general attitude towards the dental question is, as ‘“* Lens’ 
implies, of capital importance. In Canada and the United 
States, not only the young person, but the man or woman over 
forty looks upon a visible false tooth as a personal disgrace, 
and this feeling is becoming equally strong against the gold 
crown. The unashamed display of an artificial row in the 
mouth of a young Englishwoman is something that staggers 
the normal American. A change of mind in regard to dentition 
is no less urgent than a reform of national habit. But what 
about climate ? If that is the decisive influence in the American 
temperament, complexion and voice, why not in American 
teeth ?—Yours, etc., Francis KirKHAM. 

Fleet Street, 

June 2\st. 


, 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* Lens,” in his article about dentistry, commits himself 
to the statement, which he bases on appearances in the street, 
that the teeth of Americans are better than in this country. If 
he reads the Dental Journals of the Americans, published at the 
time of their conscription, he will find that dentists over there 
were as horrified as we here at the dreadful state of the mouths 
of the bulk of the population. 

I had the pleasure of meeting several American dentists in 
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France and we agreed that both countries were deplorable in this 
respect. As to the skill shown by dentists in the two countries, 
there are certainly some men in America whose skill is of a higher 
order than that shown here ; this is brought about because they 
are able to specialise and obtain very big fees by so doing. One 
man will only extract teeth, another only does fillings. another 
only regulates children’s teeth, and so on. 

We dentists have at last got our Act through the House of 
Commons, given us at a considerable sacrifice to our pride. 
If “Lens” will wait a generation, he will have no cause to com- 
plain of the skill of a possibly over-worked West-end dentist.— 
Yours, etc., L.D.S., Eng. 

June 18th. 


“WHOEVER HEARD IN ENGLAND... .?” 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—For years I have been an admirer of “ Lens,” who, 
week by week in your columns, makes his engaging contributions 
out of unpromising subjects. But this week I think he has 
shown less than his usual omniscience; perhaps his shutter 
was defective. He asks in his most downright manner: “ Who- 
ever heard in England, for instance, of a pre-school dental 
clinic. . . .?” If he really wants the information, I can tell 
him of two. 

“Lens” has more than once described his adventures as a 
citizen of South Kensington, and, if he will pursue his researches 
into the slightly less hygienic area of North Kensington, he 
will find that the Macdonald and Middleton Baby Clinic at 
12 Telford Road, W.10, and the Archer Street Infant Welfare 
Centre, have both pre-school dental clinics. I suspect that, 
in London, there are other small beginnings of the same kind, 
which “ Lens,” with his telescope fixed on the more magnificent 
achievement cf America, has overlooked.—Yours, etc., 

June 21st. SHEILA Davison, 

(Hon. Sec. Macdonald and Middleton Baby Clinic). 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—These big London doctors do not know quite everything, 
and even our incomparable “ Lens ’”? must some day make a tour 
of the really “leading” British cities, instead of basing his com- 
parisons entirely upon our backward metropolis. He says: 
“Who ever heard in England, for instance, of a pre-school 
dental clinic, such as I was told about in Toronto the other day ?’’ 

At Bradford there has been a pre-school dental clinic in oper- 
ation for over twelve months, and it is confidently expected that 
the rising generation of ‘* Yorkshire fox-bites”’ will have teeth 
of surprising sharpness . . .—Yours, etc., 

Victoria Private Hotel, Buttermere. 

June 20th. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF LIFE IN BELFAST 


To the Editor of Ture NEw STATESMAN. 

Smr,—With regard to the recent Belfast murders, may I 
point out the dilemma that faces many inhabitants of this 
city? It is difficult to know whether to make a run for it 
er not, when awakened during curfew by a demand to open 
one’s doors. If an authorised search party makes the demand, 
any attempt at escape will entail grave danger. On the other 
hand, there is no means of distinguishing an authorised party 
from a party of assassins.—Yours, etc., T. 


NICHOLAS SIZE. 


THE STAR WITHIN THE NETHER TIP 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I am grieved and disgusted to see the “ Affable Hawk” 
falling into the vulgar imbecility which regards Coleridge’s lines 


about 
The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 


Within the nether tip, 
as inaccurate. Does he, I wonder, at all realise how reluctantly 
a charge of inaccurate imagery should be made against, of all 
poets, Coleridge? Does he not realise that such a charge is 
likely to recoil back on himself, in a counter-charge of obtuse 
perception or limited experience? The notion is, I suppose, 
that Coleridge lived in one long narcotic dream, in which moons 
might as well be transparent as not ; but in fact there is, perhaps, 
no English poet whose natural imagery is so delicately and 
exquisitely accurate, and it is ludicrous that a striking instance 
of his fine observation should be quoted as “ poetic licence.” 
I do not know how unusual it is for a “ star within the nether 





tip” to be visible. Byron, looking at a sunset and not seeing 
any green in it, laughed at Coleridge for the famous sunset in 
* Dejection.”” Nowadays we laugh at Byron; we have all seen 
green in a sunset, perhaps because Coleridge told us to look for it, 
If “ Affable Hawk” will turn owl for a while and study crescent 
moons, I can assure him he will see a “star within the nether 
tip ” sooner or later ; though I must admit I have only once seen 
a star there that could be called “ bright.” 

If any ready-to-perish Philistine will object that it is stil] 
inaccurate to speak of a point of light on the dark disk of the 
moon as a “ star,” I am ready for him. Of course, if you want 
to be scientific, the point of light is an illuminated peak ; but 
that is not more accurate than Coleridge, it is merely a different 
accuracy. In poetry, things have immediate value, and do not 
have to get a value by being explained. There is no distinction 
in poetry between appearance and reality ; appearance is reality 
there : if a thing looks like a star, it is a star. And what is that ? 
If you like to think of a star as a large lump of matter floating 
about in space, that is right enough ; but first of all, a star is a 
point of light in the night sky, and the sight of a star is, in poetry, 
just as “true” as any thought about it. But really, of course, 
truth does not come in at all. Coleridge, looking at the crescent 
moon one evening, saw several points of light around it and one 
within it: they all had the look of stars, and all, therefore, in 
their immediate value were stars. One was in an unusual 
position, however, and that fact Coleridge accurately noted. 
Poetically, nothing more was needed, except to translate the 
experience into immortal words. 

Pardon these elementary esthetics; but if ‘“‘Affable Hawk” 
seems to stand in need of them !—Yours, etc., 

20 Marmion Road, Liverpool. LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 





THE FORMLESS ROSE 


To the Editor of Tak New STATESMAN. 


Smr,—In your issue of to-day Mr. W. J. Turner grows eloquent 
in defence of “ ideal form ” in music—* pure zsthetic sensation.” 
This “ sensation,” this “ goal,” he goes on, will be “an object 
as definite and as impersonal as that colour sensation we call a 
lily or a rose.”” But he, who perceives in a lily or a rose merely 
a “colour sensation,” is surely as blind to form as the pseudo- 
musicians who are deluding a not very musical people with 
noise, which in the definition alike of scientist and musician is 
formless sound.—Yours, etc., 


June 18th. Leo Cu1ozzA Money. 


Miscellany 
A 


MEDITATION ON BOND STREET 


FTER visiting the Royal Academy in the performance 
A of my duties, I was astonished to hear of the com- 
plaint that there were too few pictures in it. 

Then I visited the Guildhall, again in the performance of 
my duties, to see some of those pictures which ought to 
have been” hung in the Academy. They interested me, 
but generically rather than specifically, as products of a 
society rather than—what indeed seemed incredible—as 
the work of individual, living and feeling human beings. 
So I shall not speak of them individually—indeed I retain 
only a general impression of them and that scientific rather 
than «sthetic—but of the exhibition as a whole and only 
as one sympton among many of a disease which affects 
not merely English but all prosperous and powerful Euro- 
pean, and no doubt American, society. The first simple 
thing to be said about these pictures is that, while most of 
them attempt to imitate things commonly thought to be 
agreeable, they are, in themselves, profoundly and increas- 
ingly ugly, and this ugliness they have in common with 
nearly all objects of luxury or pleasure produced for the 
rich in England and elsewhere. I say increasingly ugly, 
for it is a quality of their ugliness that it does increase the 
more you look at it. There is something in them which 
sets your mind on an inclined plane of ugliness so that it 
goes on producing images of the ugly object, each uglier 
than the last. This fact is not known by the people who 
buy them ; they do not understand the cause of the malaise 
from which they suffer when they live in houses filled with 
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such things; but it troubles them, and one result of it is 
rapid changes of fashion which are like the restless move- 
ments of someone trying vainly to sleep in an uncomfortable 
bed. The fashionable lady would not be always rushing 
from one extreme of taste, or distaste, to another if she 
did not suffer, unconsciously, from the ugliness of her 
clothes. She cannot, of course, confess to herself that she 
has no taste, that the whole society in which she lives and 
moves is caught in a net of ugliness from which no contor- 
tions will free it, but still she does contort herself and her 
clothes and all that is hers, in the belief that any change 
must be for the better. But no change is for the better. 
That ugliness is not only in pictures or clothes, it is in the 
very air she breathes, and if you wish to examine it in all 
its diversities take a walk up Bond Street. 


Bond Street, with its equivalent in other capitals, is full 
of the natural, spontaneous, folk-art of the modern rich ; 
the fact that it is also very artificial and enormously expen- 
sive does not prevent it from being their folk-art. Un- 
consciously it expresses their values, it is their notion of 
Heaven, it is the best they can imagine, and all they want. 
The British aristocracy and plutocracy, if one must use 
two words for the same thing, are as untaught in the matter 
of art as any peasants; they just “ know what they like,” 
and what they like is to be seen in the windows of Bond 
Street. You find there picture-shops with pictures in 
their windows like those at the Guildhall, only worse, pictures 
which are so ugly because they represent beautiful things 
with complacent inadequacy, which make you think of 
the beauty they do not possess like the coquetry of a very 
plain woman. That, I suppose, is the secret of vulgarity ; 
it always makes you think of some virtue it does not possess ; 
and, as one walks up Bond Street, one is haunted and tan- 
talised by thoughts of the beauty which is not there. Hell 
is said to be an imitation Heavenand the Devil an imitation 
God, and Bond Street is an imitation of all beautiful 
things that men have ever made. Here and there, indeed, 
is a shop selling some of the beautiful things of the past ; 
but the Bond Street public has no discrimination in these ; 
it buys according to style and period, and in some of the 
windows you will see objects of astonishing ugliness and 
dullness from the eighteenth century, which would have 
mouldered away long ago had they not been preserved 
for a public that buys them because they are expensive 
and because they “suggest an atmosphere.” 


An ingenious American writer, Mr. Veblen, has a formula 
for all these things and many others. They are examples, 
he says, of “ conspicuous waste.” Those who, in modern 
Europe, have succeeded in the struggle for life, being unable 
to enjoy anything simply and directly, enjoy the con- 
sciousness of their success and wish, therefore, to be re- 
minded of it by all their surroundings. Having no power 
of expression or of distinguishing what is expressive from 
what is inexpressive, they remind themselves, and inform 
others, of their success, and the superfluity it has given 
to them, by this conspicuous waste. So art means to them, 
not expression, but something upon which work has been 
wasted, and the greater the waste of work the more it is 
art to them. This theory explains Bond Street better 
than any other known to me; it explains the pictures at 
the Guildhall and all the ugliness of the powerful and pros- 
perous European world. For in Bond Street you will see 
whole shops filled with “ knick-knacks,” things which the 
rich give to each other and with which they litter their 
sitting rooms and bedrooms, superfluities of naughtiness 
which can have no meaning or purpose except to advertise 
the fact that those who buy them are able to waste their 
money and the work of others. And all these things are 
ugly, with a profound, subtle and increasing ugliness, just 
because they are made by human beings and pretend to 
an expressive power they do not possess. The more you 
look at them, the more you think of the qualities they 
lack; they are like jokes without a point, tunes without 





melody. or priests without religion. For conspicuous 
waste, because it must be conspicuous, may not be simply 
waste ; it must have a pretext and pretend to be something 
else, and usually it pretends to be art and its pretext is 
beauty. If these people knew that they were advertising 
their success ‘in the struggle for life by conspicuous waste, 
they would become aware of their vulgarity, and there is 
nothing they fear so much as to be vulgar. But since they 
are vulgar, they must conceal their vulgarity and its symp- 
toms from themselves, must pretend that their conspicuous 
waste is something else, such as art and beauty. 

Unfortunately, art is like the real nightingale, which 
if once you had heard it, would make you know at once 
that the mechanical nightingale was mechanical. So, if 
you have ever experienced real art, you see Bond Street 
for what it is, the costly, staring, failure of a whole society 
to do anything worth doing, or feel anything worth feeling. 
It is conspicuous waste, indeed, and of more than the money 
of the rich or the labour of the poor. It is waste of centuries 
of human effort, science as well as art, a kind of cosmic 
waste ; for evolution here seems to be lost in a blind alley 
of futility and spirit to have no end expect to make matter 
ugly. People talk of the enormous waste of nature; they 
are depressed by the thought of millions of seeds that never 
germinate, or the enormous maternity of the Colorado 
beetle, but, whether one sees Bond Street as a last example 
of this natural thriftlessness or as the expense of spirit in 
a waste of ugliness, it is more depressing than any seed that 
falls on barren ground or any swarm of unneeded insects. 
For it does incessantly remind one of things that are not 
waste, it could not be but for past beauty and passion and 
knowledge ; it is, in fact, degeneracy and parasitism, and 
behind it all there seems to lurk, not the indifference of a 
blind process, but the smile of Satan, who has triumphed, 
far more subtly than in the book of Genesis, by persuading 
these heirs of all the ages that they have not lost Paradise 
but found. it. 

There is no remedy except to make them see the ugliness 
of all that they suppose to be beautiful ; but how is that 
to be done? They have an ignorance of all matters of art 
which is invincible because it is part of their whole way of 
life. If once they saw beauty, they would see too many 
other things that would make them uncomfortable, and 
so, unconsciously, they are resolved not to see it. All that 
contorted and costly ugliness is the price they pay for 
their way of life, and they prefer to pay it. They are 
ridiculous, but no one that they need listen to tells them 
so; the war has come and gone, and they have made money 
out of it, and Bond Street remains what it was before the 
war, except that it is a little more trashy and costly. Its 
equivalent may be dead or dying in Vienna or Berlin, 
but England won the war and she keeps Bond Street as 
the sign of her victory. It is the civilisation she fought 
for, and the war itself turns out to be but one more example 
of her conspicuous waste. S. MaGEE. 


BOOKS: ONE SHILLING 
AND UNDER 
t & judge from the records of book-selling and book- 


buying in the newspapers, no one ever thinks of a 

volume worth less than £10. and the traffic of litera- 
ture, apart from new books, is carried on mainly by million- 
aires and Americans who indulge in First Folios, fine print- 
ing, and the volumes which are priceless because they have 
the right misprint or the cancelled page. These delights 
are for those who can afford them, and the consequent 
literature of the subject is now formidable. A whole book 
could, and probably will, be written on the various issues 
of Dickens’ Christmas Carol. We poor folks have to 
content ourselves with reading it, and that, after all, was the 
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author’s intention in all the™editiens.” It was not printed 
or misprinted to make an American holiday [in the auction 
room. The contrasts of collectors’ prices and authors’ 
emoluments are poignant enough, such as the sale of Field- 
ing’s agreement for J'om Jones in 1911 for £1,015, but life’s 
little ironies are too piquant at present to need any literary 
additions. Books, even despised and common books meant 
for reading, have gone up in price during the war and later. 
It is said that no one can afford to buy them even second- 
hand. Is that so? I think not. Here follow a few 
examples of books recently bought or buyable in the second- 
hand market. Of course, I am aware that the people in 
the British Empire who purchase grave literature, and regard 
it as a necessity of life might, as Gissing says, comfortably 
assemble in the Albert Hall. But, after all, they are as 
numerous as the super-taxed, and when one has got over 
the shock of the idea that they buy books to read them, 
their claims might be considered if only as an agreeable 
novelty. 

One shilling and under is a democratic price, so I do not 
go above it. Not all my examples will appeal to the reader, 
courteous or irritable, but some of them seem, in the American 
phrase, “ worth while.” 

A shilling bought two books recently commended by the 
Professor of English Literature at Cambridge, The Intel- 
lectual Life, by P. G. Hamerton (8rd Edition, 1882), and 
The Poet’s Charter, by F. B. Money-Coutts (1903). Hamerton 
is rather lacking in humour, but he is one of the few who 
have tackled the difficulties of the writer’s and artist’s 
career—problems of overwork, education out of school, 
journalism as a spoiler of style, money-matters, moral 
fibre, and modern languages. For his time Hamerton 
reveals a singularly open mind, especially in religion. 
The Poet's Charter begins with the Book of Job, and spreads 
out into a resolute assertion of the ideals of poetry and the 
truth of passion. It is a storehouse of fine quotations. 
Any thoughtful reader might enjoy both of these, though 
many might turn up their noses at the Waverley Anecdotes 
(4d.) in sound cloth, and the Waverley Poetry scattered 
through the novels (9d.), printed for Archibald Constable in 
1822, in that excellent type which proclaims the Ballantyne 
firm. Of the same year is The Press or Literary Chit-Chat : 
a Satire (8d.), which a hundred years since was complaining 
about “ the laxity of sentiment prevalent with regard to 
the female sex. . . . The cestus of virtue is daily becoming 
more loose.”’ The talkers of the satire, Hocus, Pocus and 
Jocus, are funny nowadays, but not as the author meant, 
and all their heroes are dead, except Hazlitt, who is praised 
with faint damns. Byron is treated with respect, but as 
for the Christabel of Coleridge : 

It is a drivelling tale, 
Without a line of beauty to atone 
For crowing cocks, or mastiff-bitches’ moan. 
*Tis arrant nonsense—so are both the scraps 
Tack’d at the end, purloin’d from broken naps.” 

If Coleridge is an idiot, Lamb is nearly as bad. The 
author wants him to write farce, and “ cut such vapid and 
ridiculous articles as most of those ‘ Elia’ writes in the 
London Magazine.”” “ Elia” has survived the satirist, who 
writes of Wiffen’s Aonian Hours and Faber’s Dissertations 
on the Prophets as too generally known to require any 
description. 

Many of these books are not clean, but with Lamb one 
can say: ‘‘ How beautiful to a genuine lover of reading are 
the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance!” I have 
found a neat little Iliad ready interleaved with pages still 
as white as when they were bound. For those who want it 
this is cheap at a shilling, and so are the two volumes of 
The Spiritual Quixote of Richard Graves, as witty and 
human a comment on the Methodism of the eighteenth 
century as I have seen. Here in the adventures of Mr. 
Wildgoose is an amusing view of that “ enthusiasm ” which 
in arousing its rival, sentimentalism, made the most potent 
force of to-day in literature. I read long since James 





Payn’s Literary Recollections, but I was glad to get them 
again (New York: Harper and Brothers) for 1s. They are 
full of that queer and obstinate creature, Harriet Martineau, 
For the same price I secured a stoutly bound edition of 
Pericles and Aspasia, The Pentameron, and other Dialogues 
of Landor. It is heavily and, on the whole, wisely annotated 
in ink. But the former possessor’s mania for adding his 
own punctuation is maddening. Still, he cannot spoil the 
fine things in Pericles and Aspasia, and as he has made a 
mess of it, I can make a worse mess, and an index at the 
end. It will be usefully disreputable, like that copy of 
**Elia” I dropped in to the brook at home many years since 
from the grateful shade of an overhanging tree. There 
are merits in a book you need not handle carefully. It is 
a workaday copy, though there may also be a better one 
for Sundays, or some (unlikely) time of leisure. Sunday 
recalls my recent purchase at a shilling of Ecce Homo, 
third edition, 1866, strongly bound with a handsome back 
of fleur-de-lys design. I really think my executors will 
be able to get 1s. 3d. for it, as the pencilled name inside 
has disappeared. I have read it before, and was induced 
to read it again by the excellent print. It will be a welcome 
change after the trying type of the dirty, dumpy little 
Colley Cibber’s Apology, which has lost its title-page. The 
various cheap libraries of yesterday published at a shilling 
are better printed and do not suggest a league with the 
spectacle makers. They have gone up in price now, but 
here and there are to be had at the old rate. I can imagine 
a newcomer to Matthew Arnold On Translating Homer 
rejoicing in his find, which includes the counterblast of 
F. W. Newman, the Cardinal’s odd brother, and in Arnold’s 
rejoinder a fine tribute to Clough. That distracted poet in 
the struggle for literary success “ had not yet traduced his 
friends, nor flattered his enemies, nor disparaged what he 
admired, nor praised what he despised. Those who knew 
him well had the conviction that, even with time, these 
Jiterary arts would never be his.” For the sake of George 
Dyer, Lamb’s inimitable friend, I bought his Memoir of the 
Life and Writings of Robert Robinson (late minister of the 
Dissenting Congregation in St. Andrew’s Parish, Cambridge). 
It is marked “ rare,” but it is not precious. It is intensely 
dull. It omits the only joke Robinson is declared to have 
made. Still, it gives some details of the career of G. D., the 
saint of Lamb’s circle. If he had been worldly at all, he 
would have found literature and delight in the cosy parlour 
of Dr. Farmer, head of Emmanuel College in Cambridge. 
But with the obstinacy of a Primitive Christian he must 
needs turn to Nonconformity, dote on the disputes of 
Calvinists and Socinians, and address Robinson in a rapturous 
vocative as “‘ thou man of playful wit.” Some faded stars 
at a shilling leave me in doubt. Is Sydney Smith worth it? 
But I congratulate the happy reader who secures the five 
volumes of The Vicomte de Bragelonne at a shilling a piece 
in the neat and comely French “* Nelson Series.” This style 
is so much better than the scrofulous paper of Calmann- 
Lévy, which with great care will only stand two readings. 
Then it must be bound, and binders nowadays ply an 
expensive trade. 

There are times of general reductions to 6d., when the 
book-lovers gather round the shops like buzzing bees and 
you have to elbow your way to a half-seen bargain, hoping 
that nobody else will see it first. Those interested in special 
lines have the best chances, for they want books not familiar 
to that strange abstraction, the general reader. Dingy calf 
often hides a good thing for the eighteenth century man. 
The book with one of its covers off is tempting; so is the 
odd volume ; but neither is really satisfying to the book- 
lover. If fate, indeed, would only fill up the gap on some 
happy day, and make a marvellously cheap two volumes! 
But Fate more often holds out bargains one has already 
bought at a higher price, or when one has let a volume go, 
supplies the other that would complete it with that sense 
of irony which Tacitus and Balzac noted in Providence. 
Recently I saw Sabrine Corolla, a clean copy of the Shrews- 
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bury book of Latin and Greek verse, and Cory’s Jonica, 
which looked as if it was just issued from the press, among 
the ragged sixpenny crowd. A scholar would sacrifice 
some of his daily tobacco for either. The less instructed 
might find delicacy and taste in the fastidious verse of the 
Eton schoolmaster. They might find, too, half-familiar 
things they would be glad to know better. That at least 
was the feeling of a Minister of the Crown I met some 
years since. 

The Victorian spinster who annotates her serious reading 
with “ No, no!” and “ How true!” does not appeal to 
me much, but sometimes one comes across a favourite 
book which its owner has annotated with the zeal of a lover. 
Such was the sixpenny copy of Bacon’s Advancement of 
Learning which belonged to F. H. Bowring, for many years 
senior ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. He lived 
to be ninety-five, and he read this book of Bacon many times, 
the first part, indeed, five times within four years! Such 
enthusiasm seems beyond belief, but there it is, recorded in 
the copy before me. His copious annotations are pungent 
and interesting. He declares that the notes of the editor, 
Dean Kitchin, a scholar of some repute in his day, might 
have been written “ by Kitchener’s cook or Mac’s school- 
boy.” The editor’s Preface “is offensive and ignorant and 
needless. Luckily the work needs none.” Bacon’s own 
Introduction produces violent remarks about James L., 
the Scotch “jackass and pedant.” Certainly Bacon’s 
praise is fulsome enough, and the pencil of the commentating 
owner often knocks out the printed editor. A note on 
College Education says: “ In my time the Greek Professor, 
as such, at Cambridge, had £40 a year! Jf he was in orders, 
£700 and a stall were added! Porson, the only great Greek 
Professor, had only this magnificent salary of £40.” A 
specimen of Bowring’s brief comments is: “ Achilles had 
the brains of a man, but the heart of a savage.” He “ once 
heard a man in a railway carriage turn the advertisements in 
a newspaper into rhyme,” and saw clouds “ take the exact 
form of Saddleback piled on Skiddaw.” Bacon was never 
so queerly or completely annotated. If the Baconians have 
a special library, it ought to be there. After the sixpenny 
clearance comes the fourpenny and even the twopenny. 
Who would not buy an hour’s amusement for 2d.? Even 
for that sum good books of the older time in sound condition 
can be secured, such as the Resolves of Owen Feltham. 
Written in an attractive seventeenth century style, they are 
more human than the arid counsels of Bacon, and preach 
resolution with homely touches. “‘ The uncomposed man 
may be likened to a skein of ruffled silk.” Feltham wonders 
why a man should stick to one form of raiment any more 
than one form of cookery. ‘“ Socrates himself, when he 
went to a feast, was content to be smugged up and essenced 
in his pantouffles.”” With this wisdom and quaintness 
before him, the reader may compose himself to forget the 
trials of this world for a while—from the tax-gatherer to 
the Test Matches—even if he cannot reach the resolution 
to “ have the same inward pleasantness in the quakes and 
shakes of fortune that he carries in her softest smiles.” 

Winter, as Goethe explains in a fine passage of Faust, is 
the reading man’s season. But bargains can be steadily 
gathered in fine weather, and after the pregustation which 
every book-lover enjoys, laid aside for a rainy day. That 
cuts short the hunter’s quest. A rough cloth hides the 
array of volumes; the point of an umbrella spoils his 
meditations, and his treasure, once his, though it has lain 
exposed and unregarded for many a day, must not be 
allowed to get wet. To pause over a purchase and then lose 
the chance of it through a shower of rain is irritating. It 
seldom pays to pause at all. Some other fellow, whom you 
never suspected of sharing your queer tastes for antique 
botany or German mysticism, will get before you. Fortune, 
whatever Feltham says, is a fickle lady who does not 
approve of paltering with cheap prices ; indeed, she encour- 
ages the reflection that virtue, when it would save pence, 
is its own punishment. VERNON RENDALL. 
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“Solid land is in sight—a new settlement 
of the text of Shakespeare.’’— The Times 


The S d Vol of 


THE NEW SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH and 
Mr J. DOVER WILSON, is now ready. 


The Two Gentlemen of Verona 
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Arabian Medicine. Being the Fitzpatrick Lectures 
delivered at the College of Physicians in November 1919 and 
November 1920. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.B., F.R.C.P., 
Sir Thomas Adams's Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 12s net. 
“* T have sought to indicate the part played by the scholars and physicians 
of Islam, and especially of Persia, in the transmission of medical science 
through the dark ages from the decline of the ancient to the rise of the 
modern learning ; and to suggest to lovers of Arabic and Persian literature 
in the wider sense that hitherto they have perhaps allowed the poets and 

euphuists to occupy a disproportionate amount of their attention.” 
From the Preface. 


A History of Persian Literature under 


Tartar Dominion (A.D. 1265-1502). By the same 


Author. Demy 8vo. With 12 illustrations. 35s net. 

*‘In the two former volumes of the series the specimens of text were 
transliterated, whereas in the present book they are in Arabic type. .. . 
The book is not merely a monument of scholarship, but replete with in- 
terest, and is, moreover, written with the sensitive humour and sym- 
pathetic warmth which Professor Browne’s many readers have learnt to 
associate with all his work.”—The New Statesman. 


Cambridge Readings in Spanish 


Literature. kdited by J. FITZMAURICE-KELLY. 


Crown 8vo. With 8 plates. ros net. 

“Mr Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s choice is, as a rule, beyond praise.”"—The 
Morning Post. 

“ This is a pattern book, a good ome. . . . It only remains to point 
out that prose, verse and drama are all represented . . . and to advise 
students of Spanish to scrutinise the volume in person.”— The Cambridge 
Review. 


Secondary Education in the Nine- 


teenth Century. ByR.L. ARCHER, Professor of 
Education in the University College of North Wales. Crown 
8vo. 12s net. Contributions to the History of Education. 

Contents :—The Dawn—Classical Humanism—The Revival in the 
Public Schools—New Types of Education—The Scientific Movement— 
First State Intervention—The Royal Commissions—The Age of the 
Prophets—The Work of Individual Endeavour—The Reform of Female 
Educat on—Popular and Technical Education—Education in Wa es— 
The Modern State System—Changes in Curriculum and Methods—Index | 


Prehistory. A Study of Early Cultures in Europe 
and the Mediterranean Basin. By M. C. BURKITT, M.A., 
F.G.S. With a short preface by L’ABBE H. BREUIL, Pro- 
fessor at the Institute of Human Palaentology, Paris. Royal 
8vo. With 47 plates. 35s net. 

“This book is concerned with the study of Prehistoric Archeology, 
called Prehistory, and attempts to discuss the various human civilisations 
of mankind in Europe and the North Coast of Africa during the early 

iods before historical record was invented. . . . Briefly, our subject 
s the link between certain branches of Natural Science and History.” 

From the Introduction 


Discovery in Greek Lands. 4 Sketch of 
the Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the last fifty 
years. By F. H. MARSHALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. With 38 
illustrations and map. 8s 6d net. 
*“ A volume ably written and charmingly produced with a wealth of 

beautiful illustrations.”—The Journal of Education. 

“* A scholarly little outline, well documented with apposite illustrations 
and a bibliography and index.”—The London Mercury. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. BLACKWELL have just issued a very 
pretty edition of Shakespeare’s sonnets (The 
Shakespeare Head Press, 10s. 6d. net). The 

text of this edition is the late A. H. Bullen’s, and the fore- 
word by Mr. Brett Smith is a short account of the debt 
which English scholarship owes to Bullen. Mr. Charles 
Whibley paid a just tribute to him a few days after his 
death, when he wrote, “‘ No man of his time has more pro- 
foundly studied or more wisely interpreted the literature 
of the Elizabethan age than he. ... He thought no 
pains excessive, if only he might convert a faulty reading 
or attain to a perfect accuracy. . . . His ear was so carefully 
attuned to the verse of his chosen period, his learning was 
so wide and deep, that few will ever challenge the boldness 
of his ascriptions. Above all, he was a great discoverer. 
He brought to light from the old songs printed, or in manu- 
script, many an unknown treasure. . . . He has won honour 
not only by the work which he did himself but by the work 
he inspired others to do. The Shakespeare Head Press 
which he established at Stratford-on-Avon claims for itself 
a place in history.” He was a true disinterested servant 
of great writers. The aim of the present directors is to 
carry out some of the plans Bullen did not live to achieve. 
The publications of The Shakespeare Head Press have been 
remarkable for good printing as well as for scholarship. 


* * * 


Bullen’s edition of Thomas Campion is a delightful book. 
So are his reprints of the two Elizabethan Song books named 
England’s Helicon (1600) and Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody 
(1602), but he was most widely known through his own 
anthologies Lyrics—with its second volume of More Lyrics— 
from the Song-books of the Elizabethan Age, Lyrics from 
Elizabethan Dramatists, Lyrics from Elizabethan Romances, 
and the two collections of light love poems which he called 
Musa Proterva and Speculum Amantis. Since these books 
were published, not a few anthologists have gone gleaning 
in his footsteps, but none have surpassed him, although his 
labours have made theirs far lighter. The best recent 
anthology of the kind, because a full one, I have come 
across is English Madrigal Verse (EK. H. Fellowes. Claren- 
don Press). Musa Proterva and Speculum Amantis are 
particularly hard to come by, because nearly all the poems 
ought to bring a blush to the cheek of the young person. 
The former is a collection of Restoration poems. Roches- 
ter’s are the best. 

* * * 


At the end of this edition of the sonnets there is an in- 
teresting note by Bullen on “* The Dark Lady of the Sonnets.” 
Her identification with Mary Fitton was the ingenious 
work of the late Thomas Tyler, of whom Mr. Bernard Shaw 
has written an amusing and sympathetic account in his 
preface to his own play about the Dark Lady. Mr. Frank 
Harris, whose book The Man Shakespeare is by far the 
finest piece of psychological criticism on Shakespeare 
extant, adopts Tyler’s hypothesis, but he does so with 
indifference. From his point of view it does not matter 
whether the Dark Lady was Mary Fitton or someone else, 
for his point about the sonnets is that those which have 
most intensity of feeling in them are written to a woman 
and not to a man. Of course, it would be interesting to 
know who the woman was, but her identification does not 
affect his argument. Bullen in his note states the case 
against her being Mary Fitton. The theory rests upon 
the assumption that “ Mr. W. H.,” to whom the original 
publisher dedicated the Sonnets, was William Herbert, 
who became Earl of Pembroke. There is a letter extant 
dated February 5th, 1600-1, from Sir Robert Cecil to Sir 
George Carew, in which the following passage occurs : 





“* We have no newes but that there is a misfortune befallen 
Mistress Fitton, for she is proved with chyld and the E. 
of Pembroke being examyned confessith the fact but utterly 
renounceth all marriage. I feare they will both dwell in 
the Tower awhyle, for the Queen hath vowed to send them 
thether”; and on the 25th of March Sir Toby Mathew 
informed Sir Dudley Carleton: “ The Earl of Pembroke 
is committed to the Fleet ; his cause is delivered of a boy 
who is dead” (Pembroke married the daughter of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury some three years later). Mary Fitton 
seems to have been a dare-devil, passionate woman. It 
is recorded that “during the time the Earl of Pembroke 
favoured her she would put off her head tire and tuck up 
her clothes and take a large white cloak and march as 
though she had been a man to meet the said Earl out of 
the Court.” Several people seem to have been madly in 
love with her and she is suspected of having had other 
illegitimate children. The Queen favoured her till this 
affair with William Herbert made her furious. Mary Fitton 
led the dance at the masque given before the Queen at Lord 
Cobham’s in June, 1600. Now, according to Mr. Frank 
Harris, the type of woman whom Shakespeare describes 
with most throbbing intensity is just such a woman as 
what we know of Mary Fitton suggests her to have been, 
namely, a high-spirited, faithless, wanton, impulsive woman, 
immensely attractive in spite of the blemishes through 
possessing a dominant, vital personality. 
* * * 


Shakespeare may well have met Mary Fitton at Court 
and might have fallen in love with her, but—this is the 
first objection to identifying her with the Dark Lady— 
there is no evidence that he did. Secondly, both the portraits 
of Mary Fitton preserved at Arbury show her as a woman 
with light brown hair and grey blue eyes. Now Shake- 
speare certainly rubs in the dusky complexion of his mistress, 
and we must suppose, if we are to remain Fittonites, either 
that these portraits are not genuine, or that since black 
hair was then as unpopular as red hair was some sixty 
years ago, Mary Fitton got the artist to paint her as a 
fair woman, fairness being the fashion set by Gloriana 
herself. Until some letter or diary turns up identifying 
“Mr. W. H.,” the Dark Lady and the Rival Poet, 
cautious men like Bullen will prefer to have no opinion on 


these points. 
* * * 


Samuel Butler’s book on Shakespeare’s sonnets (Longmans 
and Co.) is one of his least read works and it has not yet 
been reprinted. It should be. It is always taken for 
granted that “ Mr. W. H.” was of high social standing; 
Butler shows how slender the internal evidence is for this, 
unless we suppose that when Shakespeare wrote “ Lord 
of my Love” he meant “Earl of my love.” He makes 
out a very good case against both the rival claimants 
for the initials, namely, Southampton and Pembroke, 
and a still more effective one against the view that the 
sonnets were “‘ academic exercises.” Butler traces a more 
or less complete story through the sonnets, dividing them 
into two main groups—l to 126 and 127 to 154. He 
has to shift the place of a few sonnets to get his story clear, 
but as everyone will be ready to believe of the author of 
The Authoress of the Odyssey, he defends every displacement 
ingeniously. His book on the sonnets (1899) followed the 

ublication of The Authoress of the Odyssey (1897). Butler 
had an extremely acute sense of humour as all the world 
knows, but it was apt to be in abeyance when he was at 
work on a new theory. I remember his telling me of 
a visit he had paid to Lady Ritchie while he was writing 
his book on the Sonnets. He agreed that she was a most 
charming, humorous lady ; but he added, “ She is very silly, 
when I told her I was writing a book on the Sonnets she 
said, ‘Do you know, Mr. Butler, what my theory about 
the Sonnets is? I believe they were written by Ann 
Hathaway to William Shakespeare.’ Poor lady, that was 
a silly thing to say!” He never suspected that she was 
poking fun at him. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE WONDER OF LIFE. 
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By Edith Birkhead. 15s. net. 
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broad sweep of ‘Gothic’ in later eighteenth century and earlier 
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By S. B. Chester. Portrait and Letter to 
the Author from M. Venizelos. 21s. net. 


“ Admirable in every sense as biography, it is the most complete 
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=i 1861-5. 2 vols. 45s. net. 
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By R. Austin Freeman. With an Intro- 
duction by Havelock Ellis. 18s. net. 


“ One of the most interesting and informing books we have read 
lately. . . . Am admirable exposition of the restless times we 
live in.”—Daily News. 
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= ELEMENTS OF 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


An enlarged edition, entirely reset, of Stephen 
Leacock’s well-known treatise. 12s. net. 
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MONTESSORI EXPERIMENTS 


In a Large Infants’ School 


By Mary Blackburn. With an Introduction 
by Edmond Holmes. Illustrated. 6s. 6d. net. 

“Miss Mary Blackburn’s book of ‘ Montessori Experiments’ is 
founded on actual experience, the author having introduced the 
Montessori system into a large infants’ school at Leeds. Her account 
is illustrated with views —s the children at work and the appar- 
atus used.”—Times Educational Supplement. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Kimono. By Joun Paris. Collins. 8s. 6d. 
The Ways of Laughter. By Haroip Becsir. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 

Kimono is decidedly a book worth reading, in spite of 
the fact that the author labours under a curious disability. 
Again and again as one reads it one is disturbed by crudities 
regarding the relationship of men and women, which show 
that while Mr. Paris’s mind is clean to the point of being 
antiseptic he has nevertheless no sense of decency. But 
whereas one usually feels certain that the people who have 
lost their sense of decency have suffered this loss volun- 
tarily and would not tip anybody who brought it back 
to them, one is convinced that Mr. Paris lost his quite 
inadvertently. Indeed, one’s mind, fumbling for an ex- 
planation, is driven at last to imagine some scene that 
must have been enacted between thirty and forty years 
ago, at which a whitefaced father conferred with the doctor 
and heard the sentence of doom: ‘* Yes, I can save the 
child, but only at the cost of removing its sense of decency.” 
All one can say is that Mr. Paris lost his sense of decency, 
just as other afflicted people lose eyes or feet or hands, but 
that this loss reflects no more discredit on his moral being 
than do those other physical losses on their victims. It 
is as well to insist on this, because a novel treating ex- 
haustively of the Yoshiwara and the amorous indefatig- 
ability of Eurasians is, when written by an author with 
this peculiarity, apt to fall under suspicion, and Kimono 
is a book that is inspired by the most honest hatred of 
sensuality and cruelty. 

It is an example of that one book which we are all sup- 
posed to have within us, and like so many of those books 
it is hardly a book at all. It is sometimes a good deal 
less than artlessly written, but it is very strongly felt. 
It is obviously written by someone who lived in Japan 


for several years, and it expresses that horror of the country . 


which seems to befal nearly all English dwellers of the 
imaginative type in the East if they stay too long, and 
which is a compound of home-sickness and a real critical 
distaste for a social system that is sceptical of the value of 
freedom. The classic example of this horror is the mental 
progress of Lafcadio Hearn, who went to Japan and 
stayed far longer than most men, content with its beauty, 
because of the abnormality of his sight. His curious 
myopic eyes that could not grasp the details of form made 
the world a chalice filled with liquid colours, and Japan 
to him was a foam of cherry blossom and a mauve shadow- 
show of wisteria, confined by opalescent mountains. He 
saw nothing of the dark hovels or any of the marks man’s 
life had laid on the country, so he could detect nothing of the 
workings of the Japanese mind save through the politeness 
they twittered into his ears. But slowly as the years went 
on there percolated into his mind the sense that he was 
living in a world so utterly inimical to his romantic con- 
ception of life, so entrenched against it by etiquette and 
institution, that fear and horror fell upon him. Mr. 
Paris is of entirely different temperament, but the horror 
that he expresses is the same. The resentment that 
Lafcadio Hearn felt was highly generalised; it extended 
in the end to the whole texture of life, to the way in which 
men and women and children addressed each other on 
the lightest matters, until his objection became very like 
a childish wail, “‘ I want to go home.” Mr. Parisisa younger 
and harder-minded man, and he rationalises his horror 
into an attack on certain specific evils. His story tells of 
the marriage of a naval officer who marries a Japanese 
girl, an orphan of great wealth who has been brought up 
in Europe, and how they go to Japan and for a time are 
parted, half by the efforts of her Japanese relatives, and 
half by his discovery that her money is derived from pro- 
perty in the Yoshiwara. There is a real terror about his 
picture of secretive little yellow people, plotting to break 
up the marriage with complete heartlessness from English 


standards, because they do not regard love as of any import- 
ance, and because it seems to them quite unarguable that 
in rearranging Asako’s life to subserve the interests of the 
family they must be treading the higher path. And about 
the Yoshiwara Mr. Paris feels so keenly that his feeling 
sometimes raises his descriptive prose to a high degree of 
intensity, as in the account of the procession of the courtesans 
through Tokyo. It used to be the fashion for travellers 
who wished to prove that travel enlarges the mind to extol 
the Yoshiwara as an honest and xsthetic method of hand. 
ling the problem of prostitution. “They sit in shop. 
windows, one might say,” as one of the characters in Kimono 
puts it, “‘ only with bars in front like cages in the Zoo. And 
they wear gorgeous kimonos, red and gold and blue, and 
embroidered with flowers and dragons. It is like nothing 
I can think of, except aviaries full of wonderful parakeets 
and humming birds.”” How much better, the traveller 
used to say, to have prostitutes kept apart in beauty and 
order, in a quarter where nobody need see them unless they 
go there for the purpose, instead of having them thronging 
the streets, draggled and dangerous, thrusting themselves 
on the attention of the most virtuous, as in Europe. Mr, 
Paris, bitter with knowledge that he has acquired, denounces 
almost vindictively in his profound nostalgia this as a 
superficiality, and he shows that these women are not 
serene priestesses dedicated to a need of humanity but 
unhappy and illtreated animals, sold in extreme youth by 
poverty-stricken parents and worked unmercifully till 
disease or physical collapse takes them. His book also 
is a proof that there is something so essentially un- 
satisfactory about prostitution, wherever it appears, and 
under whatever conditions, that there is always an impulse 
on the part of economically powerful men who patronise 
it to revenge themselves by contempt and _ illtreatment 
on the economically powerless women who provide it. 

The rest of the book is full of this close, vindictive know- 
ledge of Japanese life, but so far as it describes the life of 
the Eurasian girl, Yae Smith, it is spoiled by these extra- 
ordinary lapses from decency which take one like a blow 
under the chin. But even this has its artistic value, as well 
as being extremely instructive, in the expression it gives 
to this shuddering nostalgic mood, this sense that there is 
no knowing what life may turn to under these terrible 
alien skies. There are vignettes, such as the picture of the 
Baroness Miyazaki, the Queen of Eurasian society, the lady 
who had married the Baron when he was her lodger in Lon- 
don, and who talked with the accents of Pentonville, but 
who, every Friday afternoon, might be seen “ presiding over 
her little court in the Miyazaki mansion, with its mixture 
of tinsel and dust. The Bourbonian features, the lofty 
white wig, the elephantine form, the rustling taffeta, and 
the ebony stick with its ivory handle, leads one’s thoughts 
back to the days of Richardson and Sterne. But her loyal 
subjects who surround her—it is impossible to place them. 
They are poor, they are untidy, they are restless. Their 
black hair is straggling, their brown eyes are soft, their 
clothes are desperately European, but ill-fitting and tired. 
They chatter together ceaselessly and rapidly like starlings, 
with curious inflections in their English speech, and phrases 
snatched up from the vernacular. They are for ever glanc- 
ing and whispering, bursting at times into wild peals of 
laughter which lack the authentic ring of gladness. They 
are a people of shadows blown by the harsh winds of destiny 
across the face of a land where they can find no permanent 
resting place. .. .” 

Mr. Paris probably gives us something far short of the 
ultimate truth about Japan, but his book is better worth 
reading than most novels for the interesting parallel it 
offers to Lafeadio Hearn’s mental progress in Japan, and for 
its vividness and its sincerity, though, indeed, as Mr. 
Harold Begbie’s The Ways of Laughter proves, it is some- 
times possible to read a book for its insincerity. It is 
what would be known in America as a sunshine novel, 
and is just the thing for a credulous Christian home. It 
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ends with a splendid, deep-lunged, vituperation against 
Science. ‘“ Who has crushed the soul of beauty ? Science ! 
Who has broken the wings of imagination? Science ! 
Who has strangled the breath of reverence? Who has 
made man feel himself to be a mere cheesemite crawling 
over a scene of meaningless corruption? Science! This 
miserable modern world—this world of ugliness, deformity, 
and selfish struggle. This world of Epsteins and Ein- 
steins But enough; almost more than enough. In 
a hard world, in fact, in this miserable modern world, it is 
pleasant to think of Mr. Harold Begbie’s tongue nestling 
in his cheek like a little bird under its mother’s wing. 
Repecca WEsT. 





MODERN VERSE 


An Anthology of Modern Verse. Introduction by RoBert 
Lynp. Chosen by A. M. Methuen. 6s. 


Selections from Modern Poets. Made by J. C. Squire. 
Secker. 6s. 


It is necessarily more impertinent to criticise anthologies 
than any other kind of book. In so far as these are the 
expression of personal preferences, one can but state the 
agreement or disagreement of one’s own negligible opinion. 
Had there been no war with Germany, and none with Ireland, 
it would have been reasonable to expect all the poets in 
Mr. Squire’s anthology to be alive to-day. With great 
skill and delicacy of judgment he has detached the con- 
temporary organism, which in Sir Algernon Methuen’s 
selection is embedded in the corpses of its more immediate 
progenitors and harassed with still-suckling offspring. The 
Selections is complete in this sense, that whatever remains 
of the poetry of the first twenty years of this century will 
be the work of poets in that volume. Mr. Squire may 
have included a few ugly ducklings, but he passes by no 
swans. One may feel that the merits of Mr. Eliot and other 


new poets entitle them to inclusion, but it would have , 


been false hospitality to immerse them in that particular 
atmosphere. 

It is only for a few of the poems Mr. Squire includes 
that one fears the fate of Darwin, Opie, Barbauld, and 
such others whom one meets in old collections with an 
unenthusiastic curiosity. A. M. has no such accurate 
discrimination; of his choice leaves, many are already 
sere. Piety and rollicking sea-fights were at one time a 
source of much emotion, but are now altogether too faded to 
rouse the interest of a modern. Certainly his catholicity 
of choice justifies his hope that the spirit of the new poetry 
inspires his book, but we should be readier to turn his 
hope to certainty if there were any evidence of a selective 
process. Dowson, Dobson and Drinkwater follow De la 
Mare, and then the inexorable limitations of the alphabet 
bring in Eden’s “ Afterthought on Apples”’ : 

And yet, O God, 
Tumble me not at last upon the sod,. . . 
Give Thou Thyself my stalk a little twist, 
Dear Lord, and I shall fall into Thy hand. 

In the eternal order that is contemporary with T. E. 
Brown, H. C. Beeching, or even Herbert. It is of a different 
age from the poem which follows it, having no tone in 
common with the dandyical scepticism of Mr. Eliot. Though 
one may find much to carp at in A. M.’s collection, there is 
also a mass of indubitably fine poetry, and some hitherto 
neglected. Mr. Hueffer’s four poems more than compensate 
for Sir Henry Newbolt’s paternal moralising in Clifton 
Chapel. It was perhaps better that Gerard Manley Hopkins 
should be represented by a lucid poem, but a_ bolder 
taste would have included more than one—even at the sacrifice 
of Mr. Kipling’s “ If ** The three poems by Mr. Squire 
are a good choice—particularly ‘“‘ Winter Nightfall,” which 
is a most candid and original poem. There is, in his own 
best work, a freedom from conventional eloquence on which 
he might have insisted more strongly when compiling his 
anthology. 





To Mr. Squire’s choice of poets within his self-imposed 
limits one could make only a few additions. As regards 
the poems themselves, one or two which have had a wide cir. 
culation might have been replaced, where others equally good 
are available, to increase a just appreciation of the poet’s 
work. Such are Mr. Belloc’s “ South Country,” Mr. Struge 
Moore’s “* A Duet ” and Mr. Turner’s “‘ Romance,” though it 
must not be forgotten that Mr. Squire’s editing is responsible 
for the familiarity with which we regard many of the poems 
in this volume. 

The unexpected, the rare poem or poet unaccountably 
missed, remains the opportunity of the anthologist, and 
here Mr. Belloc’s “ Tarantella” is a most pleasurable 
surprise. Praise of Sussex is very well, but this goes deeper, 
Whatever the excellence of other poems in the book, none 
have its particular excellence of mellow, but passionate, 
essential manliness. Robin Flower (a name with a delicate 
bouquet that courtesy would ruin) is released from an 
undeserved obscurity. Miss Macaulay has a fierce imagina- 
tion and a strong but subtle sense of rhythm of which 
we keenly desire more specimens. 

Mr. Squire suggests that, apart from the ultimate achieve. 
ment of any of these poets, the justification of our age lies 
in the wide diffusion of poetical merit. It is difficult to say, 
There are a number among those of his choice to whom 
we would give no more than a dozen years of reputation, 
It would be invidious to condemn by name when we have 
no space for evidence for the prosecution. The style’s the 
test, and that which has not that indefinable, continually 
elusive quality, however interesting, audacious or inrre- 
proachable in sentiment, is chaff to the winnower. Every- 
body knows now that Edward Thomas has it and Mr, 
Davies and Mr. De la Mare, and though it is something 
different for each of these, it is essentially the same as that 
which raises Mr. Sturge Moore’s contribution to its high 
position here. Those who are curious will find it more 
recently manifested in Wilfred Owen’s “Strange Meeting,” 
in Mr. Grave’s “ Christ in the Wilderness,” in Mr. Turner’s 
“* Soldiers in a Small Camp.” It springs up here and there 
with a cheering frequency. But when it is absent, the verse 
Mr. Squire has chosen has always some other quality which 
at any rate partly compensates us for our disappointment. 


BASSOMPIERRE 


A Gallant of Lorraine. By H. Nori Wriuiams. 2 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 28s. 

The author of this leisurely book seems surprised that 
Bassompierre’s ‘“‘ Mémoires” have never been translated 
into English. But would the task have been worth while? 
Bassompierre has his bright moments, particularly when 
his feelings are touched. His account of the last hours 
of Henri IV. and the sinister fall of the maypole—“ May 
God preserve the King, who is the May of the Louvre ”— 
catches the Plutarchian spirit. From first to last, however, 
we get far too much Bassompierre. He is shamelessly 
tedious on his amours with Mlle. d’Entraigues and other 
frail ladies; his success at cards becomes so monotonous 
as to lead to the suspicion that, like Grammont in the next 
century, he supplemented chance by manual dexterity; 
his duels make heavy demands on our credulity. He 
dwells on the squalid civil wars of France at prodigious 
length, and when he comes to a great event such as the 
siege of La Rochelle, his chief concern is with his grievances 
against his brother-Marshals. There is colour in Bassom- 
pierre’s picture, but a radically false perspective. Those 
embassies of his, so unctuously detailed, were really small 
affairs, though, as Gardiner has pointed out, he brought 
tact to bear on Henrietta Maria in persuading her to part 
with her French attendants. The idea underlying the 
“ Mémoires,” that the great man of the reign of Louis XIII. 
was not Richelieu but M. de Bassompierre, will hardly 
hold water with M. Hanotaux against it on behalf of the 
Cardinal. 
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ao WARING & GILLOW'S 


JUNE 20 
TO 


JULY 9 
NOW PROCEEDING 


GREAT SALE 


IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. 





JUNE 20 
JULY 9 
NOW PROCEEDING 


Enormous Reductions, varying from 20% to 50% 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


LINENS 


SHEETS, plain and twill hemmed 
Cotton Sheets. Per Pair 


Single bed si 
29/6 Reduced to 16/9 
| iz 
49/6 Reducedto” 29/6 
(Twill only). 
All Linen Damask Cloths. 


29/6 Reiueedts 19/6 
39/6 Reduced to 25/6 
Serviettes, to match. 

39/ 6 Reduced — 29/ 6 


SILVER 


27 Electro plated Tea Sets, 3 pieces, 
ey: 17 2 - plain ‘Old Designs’ 


Per Set 


Reduced to £4:15:0 


18 Electro plated Sauce Tureens, with 
cover, Chippendale style, 1 pint size. 


£3:5:0 *5°°* £1:19:6 


30 Electro plated plain Butter Dishes, 
cover entirely covering the glass dish, 


£1:7:6 Reducedto 13/9 





SPECIAL CARPET BARGAINS 
BRITISH HAND-MADE CARPETS. 


The Desi _ and Colourings of these are r uced from rare old 
models of Eastern Carpets. They are suitable for Dining Rooms, 
Halls and Drawing Rooms. Specimen sizes and prices :-— 


£20:5:0 “"Naduted ts” £16: 5:0 
£42:0:0 ou at o™ £33:12:0 


£41:5:6 “Pome wei. 233: 6:0 
£51 :6:4 ‘Ase £41: 0:0 
£54:0:0 neds a ™ £43: 5:0 
£56:14:0 ““Kedveca to £45: 7:6 
£46:7:6 one sts £37: 5:0 


There are thousands of Bargains also in China, Glass, Bronzes 
p Shaedes—in fact in every single department in the 
establishment. 


WARING« GILLO 


Furnishers € Decoraters toF¢M the King. LTD 


164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
And at Manchester and Liverpool. 








DRAPERY. 


DAMASKS, 
500 yds. Mercerised Damask, small 
trellis design, colours, blue, mauve, 


orange and green. 
14/6 Reducedto 9/11 
15 pieces 50 in. Silk Damask, fine 
Italian design, me wine, blue, 
ld, mauve and gree 
51/6 Reimed we 18/9 
600 yds. 50 in. Rich Damask, with 
Gold Metal Weft, colours, crimson, 
blue, black, and purple. 
2 | /6 Reduced to 1 1/9 
750 yds. 50in. Rich French Damask, 
Louis XV. design, colours, gold, rose, 


blue and petunia. 
18/9 = Reducedto 11/9 


FURNITURE 


No. 272. Oak Bedroom Suite com- 
rising, 4ft. Wardrobe fitted for 
emer with drawer under, bevelled 
late mirror to door ; 3ft. 6in. Dressing 
able with bevelled plate mirror ; 
3ft. 6in. Washstand with marble top 
and back; two Cane seat Chairs. 


£45:0:0""to” £32:10:0 











THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS wants all the friends it 
ean get: it would have more if more people read THE 
NEW WORLD, which is a progressive monthly review 
of World Movements in a Forward Direction. HAMILTON 
FYFE contributes an editorial each month and all friends 
of peace should read his article on “The Failure of 
Force” which appears in the June number. If you 
want to know ‘“ What Japan is Really Doing in Korea,” 
if you would hear of ‘Some American Experiments 
in Industrial Democracy,” of ‘‘ Russia’s New Capitalism,’’ 
of ‘The Fate of Austria,’ of ‘“‘ Europe’s First Socialist 
Prime Minister ’” (with portrait), and many other matters 
of immediate interest, then send two shillings for the 
current number (post free) to the Managing Editor, THE 
NEW WORLD, Mr. FRANK RUTTER, 7 Earl's Court 
Square, London, S.W. 5. Annual Subscription 2is. 





of Cleaning Flannels 


is a small matter compared with the cost of buyin 
them, and it is the only way in which the colour an 
softness of the material can be preserved. 


We only charge 2s, per pair for cleaning Flannel 
Trousers—including collection and delivery from 
Branch or Agency. Write for address of nearest. 


Achille Serre 1 


Cleaners & Dyers, 
Hackney Wick, London, E 9. 


Branches and Agents Everywhere. n. 64.A.D 














THE HUMAN “HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp | Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
* Alopecia Areata,” ““‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 
| Bytes! should read this book.""—Scotsman. 
“ The acts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.""—The Guardian. 


Precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.'""— Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 


a 











REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 


by the Peapie 8 Refreshment 
(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., L, td., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, Ww. t. 


House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 





RIGHT way. 


bacconists. 


2 oz. 2/5. 4 oz. 4/10, 


BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 


= Craven Mixture 


The Character of Craven Tobacco 


has not changed since 1867. 
It is still cured in the natural 
a patient way, the 







expensive way that is the 


Of all to- 


Made by 
Carreras, Lid., 
in ordinary and 
Broad Cut. 
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Mr. Noel Williams makes copious use of the ““ Mémoires,” 
and corrects them, where they need correction, intelligently 
enough. He should, however, have abridged far more 
rigorously, particularly when he came to the campaign 
against the Turks and the squabbles with Rossworm. 
Bassompierre’s famous medical diagnosis of the dead 
Moslems, that they had bad teeth because they wore 
turbans, is, on the other hand, omitted. We get no 
sustained attempt to penetrate beneath the resplendent 
armour and pearl-bedecked robes of the finished courtier 
and competent soldier. Bassompierre had his good points. 
Though he dabbled in conspiracy—Mr. Williams writes 
sensibly on his share in “ The Day of the Dupes ”—he 
never stooped, as did the odious Monsieur, and Chalais and 
Cinq-Mars, to betray his associates, and he awaited his 
arrest like a man. ‘ “ How, Betstein (the German version 
of his name), can you have thought that I intended to do 
so?” exclaimed Louis “the Just’; “‘you know that I 
love you.” Betstein was not deceived, and when, after 
many weary days, he emerged from prison, he told the 
king that he deducted from his life the years passed in the 
Bastille ‘“‘ because they were not employed in the service 
of your Majesty.”’ One can forgive Bassompierre a good 
deal for that reply. His delicacy also stands in refreshing 
relief against a guzzling age; food was never discussed 
at his table. When his little dog, Médor, was killed in the 
Bastille by an ugly black greyhound belonging to M. de 
Coudray, Bassompierre was grievously afflicted. Altogether, 
one can appreciate Mme. de Moteville’s opinion of his 
old age; “the senility of Marshal de Bassompierre was 
worth more than the youth of the most polished of that 
time.” But he was a barefaced fellow. 


MR. HAVELOCK ELLIS 


Impressions and Comments. By Havetock EL ts. 
stable. 12s. 

It is the continuity of life, the permanence, in a world 
of apparent change, of the things essential which interests 
Mr. Ellis. Keen student as he is of life’s accidents, of the 
minute differences in temperament, in physical character, 
in habit or opinion among human beings, he is ever more 
and more impressed with the unity, not merely of the human 
race, but of the whole world of creation. In this diary of 
scattered thoughts, vagrant impressions and vivid comment 
one does not look for a considered gospel, but one has 
continually the impression of talking to a man of rare 
sensitiveness, of acute pity, whose sense of curiosity is no 
less lively than his sense of beauty. It is often said 
that the most intolerable lack in a man is the absence of 
humour; yet we wonder, looking over the cities which man 
makes and over the ingenuities with which he scores the 
countryside, whether a lack of a feeling for beauty is not 
more disastrous. It is what ruins so many scientific 
experts. It is a deep sense of the loveliness in life which has 
always kept Mr. Ellis’s philosophy noble. Even his negations 
have beauty; and his passage on immortality has a fine 
resignation and a convinced courage which believers might 
do well to imitate. 

Many of his thoughts during the years of this diary are 
concerned with the war, and he tells a story of Maxim which 
reads ironically enough to-day : 

It was more than thirty years ago and we stood around Maxim 
as he explained the mechanism of his gun and demonstrated its 
marvellous qualities. I still see the mild and childlike air, so often 
marking the man of inventive genius, the modest yet well-satisfied 
smile, with which he deftly and affectionately manipulated his 
beautiful toy. As we looked on, one of us asked reflectively : “ But 
will not this make war very terrible?” “No!” replied Maxim 
confidently. ‘‘ It will make war impossible ! ”’ 

Yet Mr. Ellis does not allow either the war or the peace to 
destroy his sense of the durability of the real things in life, 
the things which make for comradeship and beauty and 
light. He has in him not a little of the poet, and if his 
philosophy is more akin to Thomas Hardy’s than to the 


Con- 





Christian, he, like Hardy, gives due prominence to the 
spirit of pity. He pauses at a stable-door, on which someone 
has chalked the word Eternity, and says: “I, too, have 
made it my business in the world to chalk up ‘Eternity’ in 
my best capital letters on such rough and ill-fitting doors 
as I have been able to find for the purpose.” The claim is 
a just one, and it should serve to remind any reader who 
may find Mr. Ellis at times a little harsh towards bishops and 
the orthodox generally, that he is, after all, on the right side, 
There is only one war in the world—the war between those 
who believe in time and things temporal, and those who 
believe in eternity and things eternal. On either side you 
will find unexpected champions, and the unduly rigid 
may feel tempted to cry timidly “Non tali auxilio.” The 
fear is unworthy ; the only thing which we need fear is lest 
we be guilty of the sin which Blake denounced in the righteous 
of his day, when he declared that Voltaire would be forgiven, 
but not those who blasphemed the Holy Spirit in Voltaire, 
Mr. Ellis is no Voltairean: his flippancies are about negli- 
gible things, and things generally ridiculous. His impatience 
is reserved for false dignity, for pomposities and stupidities ; 
for the weaknesses and tolerable errors of mankind no one 
has a more lenient attitude. He fulfils perfectly the scien- 
tific demand in that he refrains from judging. He is no 
slave either to his own learning or to the traditional opinion 
of the world. He is always ready to admire—in the old 
and the new sense—anything admirable, whether it be the 
savour of an artichoke or the manner in which the citizens 
of Athens use their chains of amber beads. He never 
confuses culture with the civilisation of comfort, and is 
never deceived by the mere pretence of education. 
He is, in short, a man of science who might claim to 
represent the spirit of ancient Greece, but he adds to it 
something which, except perhaps in Plato and Euripides, 
ancient Greece never displayed, a sense of uncondescending 
pity based on a clear recognition of the essential unity of 
creation. 


THE 
MYSTICISM OF MOHAMMEDANISM 
Studies in Islamic Mysticism. By RryNotp ALLEYNE 
NicHo.tson. Cambridge University Press. 24s. 

In this volume Dr. Reynold Alleyne Nicholson concludes 
a series of five essays the first of which appeared in an 
earlier volume called Studies in Islamic Poetry. In the 
book before us Dr. Nicholson deals at length with the life 
and teaching of Abu Sa’id, whose association with the 
rubaiyyat is as close as that of Omar Khayyam himself. 
Indeed, it is reasonable to suggest that, so far as Persia is 
concerned, Abu Sa’id takes the first place. Yet as the 
author of this book points out, the rubaiyydt are little 
more than anthologies to which each collector gave the 
colour of his individuality. Abdul Karim al Jili, author 
of The Perfect Man, is the second of the great mystics to 
be examined by Dr. Nicholson; he was of the fourteenth 
century while the Sa’id was of the tenth. Following these 
two very comprehensive studies there are some translations 
of the odes of Ibn ’! Farid written in the early thirteenth 
century. Merely as biography and translation this volume 
would have a certain definite interest, but it must be con- 
sidered in the far larger aspect of its intention. Islamic 
mysticism is a special aspect of a force that pervades the 
world, and becomes strongest when established religions are 
falling into the yellow leaf. A world faith grown senescent 
produces mysticism, mysticism paves the way to a new 
world faith. At this moment there is an international 
brotherhood known as “ The Order of the Star of the East,” 
established to prepare for the reception of a new “ Elder 
Brother of Humanity.” Its followers are in every land, 
it numbers upwards of two million members, and the 
element of mysticism, chiefly theosophical, is to be found 
among most if not among all. Sufism appeared among 
Persian Mohammedans as early as the ninth century, as an 
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LONDON THE CITY 
OF BLUE SKIES. 
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WONDERFUL VIEW FROM 
ST. PAUL'S, 
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HNO COAL, NO SMOKE 


London has just discovered that ‘it is 
the Smokeless City, the Fresh Air City, 
and the City of Blue Skies. 

pic of London have always be- 
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Teds sands. of chimneys ‘rouryi 

about seemed absolntely smokeless. 

There was not the trace of a smoke soreen 
over the hundred square niiles of houses 
Tie air was as Clear as a orystal. . The 
green patch of Hampstead Tleath was eme 
rald, and the irees of the parks were us 
fresh in:heir leafage as if they bad just 
been painted. : 

Moreover, the purer atmiospliere makes 
every one feel healthier.and more cheerfyl.: 
and many Londoners aré soying: “What « 
ine thing it would be if we could abviish 
dco wee of coal altogether.” 



























Extract jrom “ Daily Express," May 18, 192/. 


the advantages which we should gain if no 
crude smoke - producing coal were burned in 
our homes and factories. 


This ideal is attainable without a strike. 


If we used our coal as it ought to be used, 
namely, not as a fuel, but as a raw material from 
which fuel can be extracted, the blessing ofabundant 
and curative sunshine is one we might per- 
manently retain. By sending our coal to the 

works we obtain cleanly and smokeless 
uels—gas and coke—which can serve us for 
heating, cooking, water -heating, lighting and 
power, in fact for all purposes, more efficiently 
tham crude coal can do. And, in addition, by 
adopting this course we preserve for our use all 
the valuable by-products—drugs, dyes, fertilisers, 
motor-spirits, etc.—which lie hidden in the un- 
treated coal, the “black diamonds” which are 
our most valuable national asset. 
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30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


|e needed a coal stoppage to show many of us 














HOW “ASHES” CHOKE 
THE HUMAN FIRE. 


URIC ACID SMOTHERS THE VITAL 
FLAME, BREEDS DYSPEPSIA, GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 


On a chilly, wet day you like to find a bright fire burning 
in the dining-room grate, to be greeted by its cheerful flare 
and warmth when you come in with clothes damp, feet cold 
and ominous stiffness and aching in your back and limbs— 
unpleasant reminders of rheumatism smouldering in your 
system. If you had entered the room an hour earlier you 
might have found the fire all but out, not a flicker of flame, 
just a dull glow that an accumulation of ash was steadily 
extinguishing. Evidently someone had plied the poker in 
time, cleared out the ash, and so you found a merry blaze 
on your arrival. 

But to return to the subject of your stiff, aching muscles 
and joints. They indicate very plainly that there is in your 
system an accumulation of uric acid, a waste product of 
bodily combustion corresponding to the ash that was stifling 
the fire. For your own body is a fire, ever consuming the 
elements of which it is composed, constantly being replenished 
by the food you eat, and burning brightly or faintly according 
to the regularity with which the “ ash ”’ is eliminated. 

LIVER AND KIDNEYS AT FAULT. 

Under favourable conditions of health Nature effects a 
removal of the normal quantity of uric acid by means of the 
liver and kidneys. As we reach the thirties, however, the 
liver and kidneys are inclined to grow sluggish and falter in 
their work, defects which become worse as we grow older. 
Trouble of this kind is extremely common and it accounts 
for the remarkable prevalence of gout and rheumatism in this 
country. Uric acid accumulates in the blood and in the 
tissues, causes digestive and nervous disorders and sows the 
seeds of gouty or rheumatic disablements. 


PAIN, SWELLING, STIFFNESS. 


A growing excess of uric acid in the blood constitutes a 
menace to life itself, and so Nature, in her struggle to keep 
the circulation as free as possible, deposits the surplus acid 
where it is least likely to be dangerous, and to make it as 
compact as possible she concentrates it into needle-pointed 
crystals and disposes of them in the joints, the muscles, often in 
certain of the nerves, and even in the rims of the ears and the 
eyelids. 

The sudden swelling, violent inflammation and intense 
agony of acute gout in the feet or the hands are caused by a 
rapid deposit of uratic crystals in the joint and surrounding 
muscles. Chronic or rheumatic gout, rheumatism, lumbago, 
sciatica and neuritis are produced by a less heavy invasion 
of the joints, muscles and nerves, whilst gouty eczema occurs 
when Nature drives uric acid through the skin. 

We come now to the question of a successful remedy— 
not simply a palliative for the temporary relief of pain, but a 
remedy that will banish these maladies from the system. 
Clear the mischievous uric acid out of the system and its 
effects disappear. This can be achieved by taking Bishop's 
Varalettes, a remedy composed of the most powerful solvents 
and eliminants of uric acid. Taken internally, they enter the 
blood and are carried into direct contact with the uratic 
deposits. These they attack chemically, reducing them to a 
state of solubility when they are readily washed out of the 
body. Readers will agree that this is a perfectly rational 
treatment, and convincing evidence of its efficiency is speedily 
forthcoming to sufferers who take Bishop’s Varalettes. 


DOES DIETING HELP? 


Discrimination in the choice of foods and beverages is beneficial in 
obviating digestive and liver troubles, and preventing further additions 
to the excess of uric acid already in the system. Sufferers will find 
ideal guidance in the matter of diet in the simple, practicable regulations 
contained in a little handbook published by the makers of Bishop's 
Varalettes. The booklet also contains a wealth of helpful information 
on uric acid maladies and their successful treatment. A copy will 
be sent gratis and post free by Alfred Bishop, Ltd., 48 eg Street, 
London, E. 1, on receipt of a postcard asking for Booklet N. S. 

Bishop's Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following prices : 
25 days’ treatment, 7s.; bottles 3s.; vials, 1s. 6d.; or from the 
makers, address as above, for 7s. 5d.,38. 4d. and 1s. 10d. post free, [Advt.] 
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expression of revolt against formalism. Founded upon the 
mystical side of Mohammed’s teaching, it proclaimed man as 
a traveller moving towards God along a road of repentance, 
abstinence, renunciation, poverty, patience, faith and 
acquiescence in the Divine Will. As the pilgrim followed 
his difficult path he was rewarded by moments of ecstasy, 
the veil of sensual perception became transparent or was 
rent, and the pilgrim soul experienced what has been called 
“* Union with the Divine.” 

Perhaps the special interest for us to-day in a book of this 
kind lies in the fact that some at least of the world’s religions 
are passing. In the twilight of the gods the mystic re- 
appears. He has never been far away. It is possible to 
bring Abu Sa’id and Abdul Karim al Jili into line with the 
Essenes, with Philo of Alexandria, Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Eckhart, Jan Van Ruysbroeck, Henry More, Boehme, 
Swedenborg, and Rudolf Steiner. Every great state and 
every state religion has contributed to mysticism ; mysticism 
contributed in this country to the Reformation, Christianity 
tended to make it monastic, so far as Sufism is concerned, 
while Buddhism, perhaps in its pure form the most powerful 
of all the religious systems of the world, gave it the theo- 
sophical bias. 

That Sufis were suspect is not surprising. They were 
concerned with transcendental consciousness, and this was 
not to be won through the intellect, consequently the intellect 
was despised. Orthodox observance did not matter; the 
initiated Abu Sa’id declined the Pilgrimage to Mecca, did 
not even advocate it. ‘‘ The first step in Sufism,” he says, 
“is the breaking of ink pots and the tearing up of books 
and the forgetting of all kinds of intellectual knowledge.” 

The philosophy of Abdul Karim al Jili, who taught that 
in every age the Perfect Men (? Elder Brethren of the 
Theosophists) are an outward manifestation of the essence 
of Mohammed, is far too subtle for brief mention, but Dr. 
Nicholson has contrived to expound it with some approach 
to simplicity and to deal with the whole psychological and 
cosmological system of the mystic with complete under- 
standing. General knowledge of Islamic mysticism is 
very scanty, and Dr. Nicholson’s contribution has great 
value. He points out justly that we may find in mysticism 
not only a key to Mohammedan religious life but a ground 
upon which East and West may meet. 


NEATNESS AND LIGHT 


Second Plays. By A. A. Mitne. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. A. A. Milne begins his volume of plays with an attack 
upon the dramatic critics, real and imaginary, but, like 
the ingenious duellist who bears no particular ill-will to 
his opponent (why, after all, should Mr. Milne nourish any 
ill-will? he admits that he has no personal grievance against 
critics, managers or public), he seeks not so much to wound 
as to disarm his adversary. First of all, he announces that 
he is trying to render his preface as disagreeable as possible 
to the reviewers in order that the plays may shine out the 
more pleasantly; he accuses the critics of neglecting to 
encourage the promising young dramatists, a shortcoming 
which he attributes partly to sloth and partly to avarice, 
and he ends up by pointing out that his own plays, the plays 
which compose this volume, have been eminently successful 
upon the stage. After this it behoves the critic to walk 
warily. He starts at a disadvantage: the foil has been 
knocked out of his hand, and yet he is challenged to put up 
some sort of a fight, to defend his past practices, or to find 
some weak spot in the light gaiety of the fantasies which 
Mr. Milne presents to him. 

Second Plays is a small volume containing five comedies, 
each with a certain charm—Make- Believe, Mr. Pim Passes By, 
The Camberley Triangle, The Romantic Age, and The Step- 
mother. Of these The Romantic Age is the most ambitious, 
Mr. Pim the most interesting, and Make- Believe the least 
successful, A play for children, like the latter, depends more 


on its production than any other sort of play. This 
particular one seems very thin when one sits down to it 
in a chair; possibly the dramatist was only attempting 
to supply a frame upon which the producer and the actors 
could embroider at will. 

The other plays are more carefully constructed, and there 
is a good deal of irony underlying the smooth nonsense 
of the dialogue. Mr. Milne’s particular vein of wit—a most 
individual one—is familiar to all readers of Punch. He 
writes in a mood so light and fanciful that one doubts at 
first whether it could be sustained throughout three acts of 
a comedy, and yet it undoubtedly is. His characters are 
all familiar types. But even when he is most obviously 
inspired by other dramatists—Lady Pemberton, for instance, 
is a direct descendant of Lady Cicely in Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion—he contrives to invest them with an 
elusive something which is distinctly his own. Sometimes, 
as others have done before him, he relies on Stage Directions 
for support; that method is not original, but his manner 
is, and we may find the very essence of his art in the short 
paragraphs at the beginnings of the scenes. 

Whatisthisart? Itissomething modestly sophisticated and 
at the same time very pleasant. There is nothing important 
in these plays. Even when the issues, as in The Camberley 
Triangle or The Stepmother, would seem at first to be the 
old-fashioned serious ones, they are transformed into drawing- 
room dilemmas, and we are invited to laugh and find an 
easy way out. Husbands may be heroes; breadsauce is 
a romantic dish if cooked and eaten in the right spirit, and 
illegitimate children can always disappear without leaving 
an address. This is just what the public wants, and this 
perhaps is why they forgave Mr. Milne the use of “ that 
ugly word bigamy” over which he hesitated. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Economica. Issued terminally by the London School of Economics 
and Political Science. Nos. 1 and 2. Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Not many periodicals are being started in these dark days, so that 
we may the more warmly welcome the enterprise of the London 
School of Economics in beginning the publication, three times a year, 
of an interesting and even valuable magazine on subjects of economic 
and political interest. The leading feature of the opening number 
was the stimulating inaugural address of the Director of the School, 
Sir William Beveridge, on ‘‘ Economics as a Liberal Education.” 
Of the other papers, we may mention one by Miss Bushell on “ The 
Relative Importance of Co-operative and other Retail Traders.” 

The second number, just issued, is even better than the first. 
Professor Bowley throws new light on the still vexed question of 
how many “dependents” the average workman has to support, 
and Dr. C. K. Hobson very learnedly measures “The Balance of 
Trade,” about which the ordinary commentator on the import and 
export statistics goes so far wrong. Professor H. C. Gutteridge 
throws light on the peculiar privilege of the shipowners, whose legal 
liability for damages is statutorily limited, and Mr. R. H. Soltau 
on the exceptional political position occupied by the President of 
the French Republic. The summary reviews of all the leading new 
books in particular departments are a useful feature. 

We have sought to give an idea of the contents of this well-devised 
and carefully edited new journal of a hundred pages or so, which 
is cheap at half-a-crown, because it is the sort of modest venture of 
a useful kind which does not easily get known to the many who 
would be glad to become its regular readers. 


The Ordeal of a Diplomat. By ConsrantiIn Nasoxorr. Duckworth. 
15s. 

Nabokoff’s memoirs would be amusing if they were not so pathetic. 
From 1917 to 1919 he was Chargé d’Affaires in London for a Govern- 
ment that did not exist. He was for ever fighting for a losing cause, 
struggling to gain adequate support for the forlorn hopes of the 
“‘ White ” exiles from Russia. He refers throughout to his own abode 
in Chesham Place as the “‘ Russian Embassy,” ‘‘ The Russian Embassy 
was subjected to many limitations and restrictions, whilst the Govern- 
ment was in constant intercourse with the Bolshevik Embassy which 
. . . enjoyed certain privileges such as the right to cipher and to send 
diplomatic couriers which were denied to the Russian Embassy.” 
And this was 1917, when “ White” expectations of a return to the old 
régime had not been damped by a succession of reverses. Saddest 
of all, perhaps, are the closing words of his book: “ In 1918 Litvinov 
entered [the Foreign Office] through the back door, if ever. 
Now, Krassin drives up to 10 Downing Street in a motor and is 
* cinematographed.’ ”’ 
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HOSPITAL SUNDAY, 
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offers you the great annual opportunity of bin 
your part in helping the great work of the London 
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NO BEDS NEED REMAIN CLOSED 


if this appeal is responded to adequately. On the 

contrary, additional beds would be available imme- 

diately. Waiting lists, the cause of much suffering, 
would be a thing of the past. 
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THE CITY 


CANNOT recollect ever having encountered such 

I universal and deep depression as is now prevalent in 
financial and business circles. Many people who 

have been boldly struggling against such feelings have at 
last succumbed to the universal depression. It was the 
miners’ ballot which gave the finishing touch. People who 
had honestly believed in what their newspapers told them, 
to the effect that the British working man is “ sane” (by 
which they mean that he regards the present industrial 
system as divine in its origin, with merely a few human 
imperfections), but is frustrated by a few agitators from 
expressing his true views, have received a shock. For the 
first time some of them are beginning to suspect that perhaps 
there may be something in the assertions of those whom 
they have hitherto regarded as “‘ wild men,” when they 
state that the present Government are merely playing the 
game of a gang of profiteers with no breadth of view. This 
suspicion robs the thought of an approaching inevitable 
collapse of the coal dispute of any satisfaction, for it is 
becoming generally realised that what industry requires 
most urgently is a long period of calm. The noteworthy 
articles on the financial position and outlook which are 
appearing in the Daily News are another factor contributing 
to the realisation of the seriousness of the whole position. 
Naturally, unanimity ceases at this point, some thinking 
that a Conservative Government is the only hope, while 
others ask in desperation whether even a Labour Govern- 
ment could possibly do worse and more uninstructed things. 

* * * 

In such circumstances there is little business in the stock 
markets, and what there is is principally in the nature of 
selling, with declining prices. The capacity of the public to 
take new issues has evidently reached its limits, and the 
unusually attractive loans of South Australia and Tasmania, 
which were offered to give a yield of 64 per cent., were not 
fully applied for and can be bought at about £98 15s. per 
£100. HN pleasing exception to the general depression was 
the issue at par of £3,000,000 8 per cent. preference shares 
by the Burmah Oil Company, which was quickly over- 
subscribed. This company, which is a partner with the 
British Government in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
has become one of the great oil concerns of the world and 
is now electrifying one of its fields. The prospectus indicated 
that it, together with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company, 
was largely interested in a syndicate to exploit the petroleum 
potentialities of Hungary. Another interesting issue is 
that of the Amalgamated Housing Industries, Ltd. As 
the name suggests, this company is an association of manu- 
facturers of building materials, and it proposes to construct 
houses on the basis of standardisation and mass production. 
Such ambitious schemes frequently fail, but the Board of 
this company consists of men of exceptional experience and 
technical ability, and I have never seen such a list of expert 
technical advisers as appears in the prospectus. There can 
be no doubt of the possibilities of the field in which this 
amalgamation of old-established firms will work, and the 
10 per cent. participating preference shares look a reasonably 
good investment, with decided possibilities in the shape of 
increased dividends. 

* * * 

The depression has at last extended to the Oil section, 
and some of the enthusiasts are beginning to regard with 
alarm the accumulation of stocks. They will find some 
encouragement, however, in an address recently delivered 
in the United States by the Secretary of the American 
Petroleum Institute. That gentleman pointed out that the 
world-wide depression in industry occurred at the moment 
when the production of oil had been forced to the highest 
peak. It was not to be a ge that this commodity alone 
should escape the general industrial depression, but the 
character of petroleum and its production and consumption 
are such that it has been one of the last industries to be 
affected by the slump and will probably be one of the first 
to recover. While the complete revival of the demand for 
oil is dependent upon the revival of general business, there 
are several factors in the situation which point to a more 
rapid improvement than in the case of other commodities, 
even should business conditions generally remain depressed. 
Petroleum occupies a unique position in that it is an indis- 





pa raw material in universal use for which there is, 
roadly speaking, no substitute. It exists in limited 
quantities, as distinguished from coal and iron, and it is 
obtained only as the result of expensive and prolonged 
operations. If over-production occurs the resulting fall in 
~ automatically restricts production in a short time, 

ecause a large portion of current production comes from 
new wells, and new wells will not be drilled, unless: the 
prevailing price of oil justifies it. There is no fixed annual 
yield which cannot be quickly restricted, as in the case of 
crops ; on the contrary, it is pretty certain that the United 
States production will very soon be appreciably reduced, 
and the general opinion of the authorities is that the next 
few years will witness a great shortage of oil due to the 
falling-off in the production of many of the well-known fields, 
whilst the demand is likely steadily to increase. Taking the 
long view, the outlook for oil as a paying commodity jis 
good, and although prices certainly fluctuate a good deal, I 
consider that people who buy Shell Transport (£5 10s, 
cum div.), Royal Dutch (£39 10s.), Burmah Oil (£6 11s. 8d.), 
Mexican Eagles (£5 17s.), and Trinidad Leaseholds (45s.) 
at the current prices, which are indicated in brackets, 
should not lose money in the long run. The Shell accounts 
for last year show a net profit of £7,668,642, as compared 
with £4,762,724 for the previous year, and in spite of the 
huge increase in capital that has taken place, the dividend 
is maintained at 35 per cent., free of income tax. 

* x * 


In a reprint of a Memorandum on the Railways Bill 
prepared by the National Federation of Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, which appears in the Colliery Guardian, it is 
stated that “the Iron and Steel industry believes in the 
principal of private enterprise.” This is one of those happy 
misprints or misspellings which expresses the truth more 
accurately than the original statement. One of the advan- 
tages of private enterprise in connection with Railways is 
brought to mind by the South Eastern Railway’s accounts 
for 1920, which lie before me. In this appears the item, 
** Eastbourne Traffic, £38,017.” The history of this item 
is interesting. Some years ago the South Eastern Railway 
‘obtained running powers into Eastbourne, a town served 
only by the Brighton Railway. The latter company then 
paid the South Eastern £38,017 a year not to run to East- 
bourne. Note the sequence of events! The South Eastern 
spends money to obtain running powers over another 
railway on the plea that the public will benefit ; the other 
railway spends money to oppose this. On the first company 
succeeding in obtaining the powers, the second one pays it 
£38,000 per annum in order that it shall not give the public 
the service which, it had stated, was so desirable. Ulti- 
mately, in 1921, the Government compels these two com- 
panies, together with the London and South Western, to 
merge themselves into one unit, but permits them to fix 
rates and fares on a basis that will permit of a continuance 
of the net receipts of 1918 which, in the case of the South 
Eastern Railway, are swelled by the annuity obtained from 
the Brighton, which company, in turn, includes such annuity 
in its working expenses, before arriving at its own net receipts. 
So the public pays in every way and for evermore. But, as 
Sir George Beharell of the Finance Department of the 
Ministry of Transport said to the Press representatives on 
May 12th last, when he explained the Railways Bill: “ Our 
pre-war freight charges are high—higher than those of any 
other country—and as the policy of the Government 1s 
private ownership there must be some inducement for 
capital to flow into the industry.” So every industry will 
have to contribute more to the railway companies in order 
to maintain such things as the Eastbourne tribute, even 
after the companies are compelled to amalgamate ; and the 
same Government brings in a Bill entitled ‘‘ The Safeguarding 


of Industries Bill ”’! 
A. Emit DAvIEs. 
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SCHOOLS. 


APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin Grange, Great Missenden, 
Bucks (removed from 15 and 17 Road, London). An experimental 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. 

Co-education until 13, girls remain until 18. Particularly suitable for elder girls who 
wish to study Music, Arts, Crafts in all branches, Drama, Margaret Morris Dancing, 
Eurhythmics, Domestic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 sleep at Ballinger Grange Cottage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver. 
Little children 3 to 9 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville. 
Montessori principles. Inclusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding and personal expenses. 
Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. NicHoLts. 


ya ’ ’ 

MALTMAN S’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CuampBers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as eg Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, ea Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees. 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


; sees HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE ParRK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Ch lcren admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 
educational ideals a in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard’s Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
STREETLY, STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori Diploma) 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter’s Rhythmic Method) 

and Margaret Morris Dancing taught. Special 5 ee given for Artistic Develop- 
ment. The Principal takes a few children into her home, where they have the advan- 
tages of home life combined with education. 


Pp N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years of age. Physical 

+» Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 
addition to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation.— 

Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 


LECTURES, ETC. 





























PANISH.—Summer School at Liverpool, August, 1921. Reduced 
a enrolments before July 1st.—Apply E. ALLISON PEERS, Liverpool 
Vv y. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret o' vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. tr. 








FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 

: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwRENCE. 


Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1: 
UNIVERSITY CouRSES in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 

and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
Spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


The Council invites applications for the post of ORGANISING 
TUTOR in ECONOMICS and POLITICAL SCIENCE to the Trade 
Union Classes. The Tutor will also rank as a part-time Lecturer in 
the Faculty of Commerce. 

Stipend {400 per annum. 
1g2I. 

Applications, supported by testimonials (three copies), should be 
sent not later than Saturday, July 16th, to the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars can be obtained. 





The duties will commence on October Ist, 


Gro. H. Morigy, Secretary. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
Fork LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Aug.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS including Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 


4 weeks, 79 gus. 
Aug.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks, 49 gus. 
Sept.—_NORTH ITALY HILL TOWNS and ART CITIES, Perugia, Assisi, etc. 
weeks, 79 gus. 
Later.—ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, etc. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 
Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to many places of interest. Private 

tent on sands for bathing and picnics.— Apply Miss K. M. EL.s. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House, Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RoGERs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 
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NORTH WALES MOTOR TOURS, DAILY. 
ITH a ‘“Tourist’s Ticket,” b-eaking your journey anywhere. 
With First-class Hotel Accommodation, 208. perday. Send for Descriptive 
Guide Book, post free, 3d.— AsTon’s, House Furnishers, Wrecham. 





HE SUNNY SOUTH OF FRANCE.—You may spend a month 
in the South of France, including railway fares and complete board, for 





the low cost of {20. Delightful country. Tennis Court, etc. References 
given.—Address Diepericus, Dieu-le-Fit, Drome, France. 
Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 


V ICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE. 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal, 





FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 


REEHOLD COTTAGE, Cornwall. 7 rooms, bathroom (h. and c.), 
modern sanitation. Garage. Convenient. Fully furnished. {550.—Aznnort, 
Boswin, Porkellis, Helston. 


J; URweED COTTAGE, at foot of Sussex Downs. 3 Living, 
3 bedrooms (sleep 4). Beautiful country. Vacant 7th Aug. to end Sept. 
2} guns. weekly.—Apply A., The Thatched Cottage, East Harting, Petersfi 











URREY.—Grand position. 
Rudgwick, Horsham. 


Homely Board-residence.—BorTrLE, 





\ ESTMINSTER EMBANKMENT.—On third floor, overlooking 

/ river and garden, to Let furnished, Sitting-room (sofa-bed), bedroom (small 
single bed) and kitchen. Use of bathroom and telephone. No attendance. 

£2 10s. a week.—Apply by letter only, Mrs. McCArTHUR, 48 Grosvenor Road, S.W. 1. 


LOOMSBURY.—Furnished Flat to Let for 6-9-12 months. 
Gas cooker, geyser, garden, el. 2 gms. weekly. References required.— 
Box 663, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 





WO-ROOMED FURNISHED SUITE, with bath, in Queen Anne 
house. Near tube and heath. 4} guineas, inclusive.—r110 Heath Street, 
N.W. 3. 


MALL FURNISHED HOUSE to Let, Cotswolds. Living-room, 
Studio, 1 bedroom, kitchen, bathroom. August 26th and all September. 
—MILLER, The Studio, Campden, Glos. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
OT A HUMAN MACHINE. Responsible secretarial work, 
i literary or artistic, requiring initiative and personality, desired by intelligent 


young gentlewoman.—Apply Box 662, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





"T BANSLATIC )NS.—Gentleman will undertake translations out of 
or into French.—For particulars write, stating requirements, to Box 664, 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT.—German lady desires comfortable 
holiday home, in return for coaching for University or conversation, etc. 
—E. B., 9 Hollywood Road, South Kensington. 








+XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. promptly and accu- 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILDITCH, 11 Osborne Road, Palmer’s Green, N. 








T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCY MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





‘T ¥REWRITING.—Mss. of Stories, Articles, Poems, Plays, &c., 
y ’ P ane . 1 
Road, J Py _ experience.—CLAUDE GODDARD, 228 Railton 





NTELLIGENCE! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN,.— 
PARIS SPECIALIST, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 128. 





LATTIS is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic dwellings 
B down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose. 
We guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. 18. od., 33., and 5s. 6d. per tin. 

post free from HowartTus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


TWENTY YEARS. 
Being a Study in the Development of the Party System between 1815 and 1835. By CYRIL ALINGTON. 
With an Introduction and 12 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH STATESMEN OF THE GREAT WAR, 1783-1814. 
The Ford Lectures for 1910 delivered in 1911. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
POLITICA. 


By BENJAMIN JOWETT. Revised edition. (The Oxford Translation of Aristotle, edited by W. D. 
Ross.) Medium 8vo. Paper cover. 12s. 6d. net. 


COURAGE IN POLITICS AND OTHER ESSAYS, 1885-1896. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. Now first collected, with a preface by F. Pack. Medium 8vo. 





















































7s. 6d. net. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER THE WAR. 

By T. E. GREGORY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [World of To-day Series, IX. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

By E. LIPSON. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [World of To-day Series, XI. 


WORKING OUT THE FISHER ACT. 
The Human Aspect of the Continuation Schools. By BASIL A. YEAXLEE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[World of To-day Series, XII. 


OFFICIAL STATISTICS: What they Contain and How to Use Them. 
By ARTHUR L. BOWLEY. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [World of To-day Series, XV. 


FROM A MODERN UNIVERSITY: Some Aims and Aspirations of Science. 
By ARTHUR SMITHELIS. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS :—The Modern University Movement; Professors and Practical Men; The Relation of Universities to 
Technical and Professional Education ; Science and the Press; The University and Woman’s Work; The Place of Science 
in Indian National Life ; German Science. 


THE ENGLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, 1655-1660. 
By WILLIAM FOSTER. With a Map. Medium 8vo. 16s. net. 
The tenth volume of a series which renders available the rich store of historical materials existing at the India Office, the 
Public Record Office, &c. 


MILTON’S PROSODY, with a Chapter on Accentual Verse and Notes. 
By ROBERT BRIDGES. Revised final edition. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Times :—"* For him, more perhaps than for any English poet of equivalent rank, the growth of his art has meant conscious and continuous 
attention to the qualities of the English language as an expressive medium; his studies in prosody are part of a long process of severe self 
. That, no doubt, explains how it is that he can write of this most teasing subject in truly attic style, expressing its qualified and 
abstruse hypothesis with so much accuracy and grace that his little treatise, or ‘poor little grammar,’ as he himself calls it, laden with ‘all 
the inconveniences of an embryonic and embarrassed inheritance,’ attains through elegance and consciousness to an artistic virtue; we open it for 
our instruction, but we frequent it for our delight.” 


SONNETS FROM HAFEZ, and Other Verses. 
By ELIZABETH BRIDGES. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH METRISTS. 
Being a Sketch of English Prosodical Criticism from Elizabethan Times to the Present Day. By T. § 
OMOND. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 
Examines in detail the attempts of those who have sought to explain the nature of English metre, and traces the progress 
of sounder views about our verse-structure. There are two bibliographical appendixes, with short notices of books not mentioned 
or discussed in the text. 


THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONCEPTION OF PERSONALITY. 
By the late ARTHUR GEORGE HEATH. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This Essay was not intended for publication by its author (it gained the Green prize), who regarded it as immature. In spite 
of this it is now published at the discretion of his literary executors, who are advised by competent judges that the book is of real 
philosophical importance and ought not to be withheld. 

The CONTENTS are : —Introduction, Moral and Social Significance of Personality ; Pt. I., Personality and the Elements of 
Goodness ; Pt. II., Personality the Condition of Supreme Goodness ; Pt. III., Self-Realisation ; Pt. IV., The Exaltation of Socie- 
ties over Their Members ; Pt. V., The Different Forms of Social Life; Pt. VI., The Exaltation of the State; Pt. VII., The Dis- 
tinctive Nature of the State; Pt. VIII., Conclusion. 


MAN AND HIS PAST. 
By O. G. S. CRAWFORD. With 13 Illustrations Medium 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

ConTENTs :—Introductory ; The History of Man; What is Archaeology ?; Archaeology and History; Archaeology and 
Anthropology ; The Methods of Archaeology ; Time-aspect and Space-aspect ; The Importance of Environment ; Archaeology 
and other Branches of Science ; The Main Factors in Man’s Environment ; Man’s Influence upon His Environment ; ‘‘ Value 
in Archaeology ; Distributions ; Old Roads and Lines of Communication; Roman Roads; General Methods and Archaeology 
Evidence ; Roman Roads: Documentary Evidence; Excavation; Museums; Conclusion. 
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A CONFESSION AND WHAT I BELIEVE. “eed 
By LEO TOLSTOY. Translated, with an Introduction, by AYLMER MaupE. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paste grain, 4s. 6d. net. [World’s Classics. 


SELECTED ENGLISH SHORT STORIES (XIX and XX CENTURIES). _— : 
Second Series. Pott 8vo. Thin paper, cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; paste grain, 4s. 6d. net. [World’s Classics. 


London : HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 4. 
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